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FOREWORD 

Researchers and Teacher? . 

A Special Case in Communication 



Icachers w ork m complex env ironments and face challenges on several fronts 
Noi only must teachers understand educational ps>cholog>, including motivation 
xnii teamini', theor\. they must also be knowledgeable in the content arcas that make 
up rne partuular cumculum they teach. In addition, teachers require irainmg m 
tht* skills ot pedagogy, how to plan and present lessons, how to assess progress 
ol students, and how to meet the needs and strengths of the children they teaCh 
Ut course, they do not face these formidable tasks unaided Curriculum spe- 
cialists, content supervisors, textbook publishers, and school administrators otter 
specific help as teachers chart the course of learning to be undertaken Moreover 
a veritable amiy of researchers m universities, educational laboratories, research 
centers, and in schools themselves, study problems which at feet leaching and 
learning. Unlortunately it is often the case that research findings have relatively 
hltle impact on the actual teaching and learning which occur in our schools 

At least two reasons may be advanced for this lack of research intluence on 
teachers. First, the research community and the teaching community do not al- 
wavs communicate effectively. Not only do researchers tend to talk to other 
researchers while teachers talk to other teachers, but the languages used by these 
two groups are sufficiently different that translation is often required betore teach- 
ers and researchers can understand one another. 

Second, the work of the researcher is controlled in a way that is never true tor 
the classroom teacher. Because the researcher is studying a particular phenome- 
non, he or she may interact with a very small number of children and may ignore 
behaviors which do not relate to the research question, Claj sroom teachers, on the 
other hand, must respond to all children in their classes in a wide variety of sit- 
uations. Given these two different realities, then, it is often difficult to implement 
findings Ironi the one in the other. 

Recognizing these differences between teachers and researchers, the Research 
and Development Interpretation Service (RDIS) was established with funds irxim 
the National Institute of Education (NIB) of the Department of Education ( Di Ih W, 
prior to 1980) to review and present research findings along with their classroom 
implications to teachenv. Beginning with Rcmxrch Within Reack Reading m 1978, 
and Research Withm Reach. Elemental Mathematics in 1979, the RDIS has de- 
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visL\< a niuUi-Mcp [HiKcss hIucIi has Linpliasi/Cil the nccJs iit Llassii)i)ni teachers 
\ lur s.urTcnt rcsLarLh-based kiuHvlcd|:c This pri)ccss mvi>lvcs the U)llii\vnig step^ 

• St^Iuitiim Mum^fii^m Uiulurs \Vhile the^e i|uestums are ci^llected in a * Tietv 
ot v%a\s itelephiuie intervie^vs, \vi>rkshi>p activities, etc ). the mipDrtant powW 
is that the i|ucstums are pi^seJ h\ real teachers The) want the answers. 

• /Vt Mfu ijn \ihm\ h^ yttfwuluini piitu I \ i»r eaeh RDIS prviieLt, a Li)nsuhant panel 
o\ experts m the liekl is Lvnn eneil I he panels lirsi task is ti) review the teach- 
ers questions to decide whether i^r a research ha^e exists which can he used 
in ansvNerini: the questum AKo. the panel pru^nti/es the questu^ns si) that the 
niosi impi^rtmii will he ineluded in the interpretation reports, 

• /?t ii( w ihi RkH) liu foiuu . Once the questu^ns are selected, RDIS stall begin 
avcumulatini! le^earch repi^rts. nuirnal articles, and iithet di»ciinients. These are 
rev leaved and ti>rm the base tor the response. The articles are alsi» abstracted 
and vataloLiued in animtated biblujsiraphies which are ancillarv priKlUctsiil each 
prtMi-'cl 

in the paiticulai ca^c i)l i>ral and written ciMimuinicatUMi. we were surprised at 
how little lesearch has been carried iuit. Dimald Graves pinnts out that liir everv 
^MkK) Npcnl on reading research. SI.(H) is spent on research on writing. This 
lack o| research was cinnpensated t\)r. to adegree, b> the rich "cratt" literature 
which abounds in bi>th i>ral and written ciunniunication. Teacheis and writers 
have produceil an impressive arrav i)t thei>ries. ideas, and suggest urns Kir teach 
ing coniniunicatii>n We used much i>l this cralt literature in preparing this book 

• ly rafts ot tnu rpntiM ufupfis tin pr t pared and rc\u\\id. The interpretive re- 
pitrts are prepared and include a review ol the relevant research, a discussion 
ol classroom iniplicatKms and reci>mmendatums ti) teachers lor classroom im 
plementation ot the research The drafts are circulated to a variet) o\ rev lewers 
at ncIukjN. in edueatuuial labi^ratiiries which make up the nat urn wide R&D K\ 
change iRDxi. ti) researchers in universities, and to the consultant panel. 

• Ri usums ha\id ipfi tin ri » it itt r\' H iu tions arc prepared and tin final report 
i\ pnnttd and diwinnnatid. Rev isuins ba^ed on the reviews are undertaken and 
appriived beti)re the tinal pri)duct is printed. Regional Exchange (Rx) pri^granis 
at the eilucatii)nal labi>ratorie^ plav a kev ri)le in the disseminatMn iifthe repi'rts 
either thri)ugh wi)rkshi>ps i)r thriuigh state departments of educatum. Turther, 
the pii»lessionai assiKiatiiins i InternatKHial Reading Assi)Liation and Natural 
Council t»t leaehers i»t Mathematics) have published and marketed the earlier 
reports on reading and niathematies to their memberships 

This repi)rt, Re\eanli Within ReaJt, Oral and Written Commtmuation, has 
unikigiHie the same pujcess as did the i)ther twi) publications with i^ne significant 
ditkrcnee I he Regional Luhanges have pla>ed an impi^rtant role in devekip 
nient i»t this diKument Tins invi)lvement has ^esul^v! »n a shared sense iif i^wnership 
ol the publieatii)n and has enabled RDIS stafi to benehi from the expertise of in- 
dividual stall members at the Regu^nal Fuhanges, main of whiim have been 
teacher^ *»! oral and written ei)mniunieatiiin and have cimuucted research in the 
area 
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Development of This Book 

\u ^^7^. the directors i»f the Regional Lvehange priyetts. iDcalcd at the seven 
regiAUial educational laborati)ries.^ked RDIS to develop a major svnthesis and 
inlcrprelatKMi oi the research and cratt-knowledge writing and oral conimu 
nicatum lo underline the importance o( this task, the directors made commitments 
iM stalt etiort to Kirthermg this project. ' 

ConscHjuemlv in Februarv l%(), represematives i>l each Regional Exchange 
and RDIS met at Southwest Rvgional LabiJratorv. the lab in Los Angeles, to par- 
ticipate m a two-dav retixMt, the [wo themes of which wc^rc the sharing ol know ledge 
abimt oral and written coninuinKation and plannng tor the collaborative ettort of 
which this book is the result . . ^ 

While RDIS agreed to undertake the major work involved m the eltort. the 
hvchanges agreed to help collect questions trom teachers, to participate in re 
uews oi the drafts, and to disseminate the book once it had been published 

HowUvcre Questions (Generated? * 

jfhe hrst task ot the Regional tvchanges was the collecting of practitioner 
questions Because each Lvchange works somewhat differcntl> with the states the> 
serve, tlv mechanism \vas k ft to mdiv i dual Exchange preference.JThe approaches 
were various. One Exchange secured names of teachers in several states who were 
mterveiw ed bv Exchange stal t The interv le w s pr6v ided import int background on 
the individual and helped set questions into a context. 

Another E .change conducted a two-da> workshop on research in oral and written 
communication After each presentation or activity workshop participants were 
muted to record questions or comments in a journal which each person kept Also 
in a workshop scttu\g. one Exchange invited workshop piirticipimts to engage in 
a variety ot synergistic activities which led to questions. 

In all. o/ci 31K) questions acre gathered from teachers, curriculum special 
ists. insiruelional su|>crvisors. and other educators. * 

How Were Questions Selected? 

Clearly, with that many questions, some had to be selected over others The 
business ot vhi>osing which questions to answer was the focus of the llrst con- 
^ illant panel meeting Betore the meeting, all the questions were typed, exactly 
as received Then participants at the panel meeting reviewed the questions, sort 
ing them by two criteria: ^ y 

• Was the question of interest to several practitioners? 

• Was the question answerable from a rcscafcjyor craft basis? 

Once the questums were sorted by these cSrilcria. the panel reviewed them again, 
placing them into categories. These categories were then examined and seventeen 
questions were selected because they appeared to be of primary importance to 
teachers, because they were answerable from thc^vailable research, and because, 
taken together, thev provided a coherent picture of oral and written communi 
cation Finally, participants at the panel meeting suggested research resources which 
RDIS statt would need to study before attempting to respond to the questions 
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Collecting the Research 

HicRDlS stdtt spent d large part ut h>80and 1981 in collecting resource ma 
lenals These were read anJ reviewed with an e>e ti)vvard responding to thc# 
ijuestions. In addition, the Kioks, journals, and niicri* tlches were anm)tated and 
(»ut into a hihlK)graphv. which became the tirst tangible result ot the oral and writ 
ten c^oininunication .s>Pthesis The bibliography currently includes im)re than 40() 
Items 

Once the resource collection lx:g n. RDIS stall prepared dratt summaries ot 
responses which were circulated to the consultant panel. Regional lAchange and 
Regional Labi)ratorv statts and other educators. This initial attempt at sketching 
an answer prvivivled a tocus tor reviewers' cmainents which subsev|uentlv resulted 
m the first dratt ol the present book 

The Writing Team 

in Ni»v ember 19SI the writing team met lor the first time. An important out 
komk ol the team's discussK»n was i\h »dea that wherever appri>pnate the quest Kins 
should he answered in terms ut both oral and written communicatuHi, rather than 
creatine two books within a book." The writers felt that this decision was jus 
tified *\n »hree reasons. 

• Many staic.^ cnts abi>ut oral communication are true lor writing and uk u / s*/, 
moreover, tht iwo modes are interrelated. 

• Communicatioi.- whether i»ral or written -needed ti) remain at the center of the 
book. " 

• Oral comniunicativ«n has received less attention than has written coniniunica 
tion and the team wanted to ensure that both were given equal weight 

Once this major deLisu)n was taken, the writing team divided up the questions 
and began preparing draft responses. These drafts retlccted twi) other decisii)ns 
vvhieh the team made, 

• Wherever pi)ssible. the drafts would reflect the needs i)f teachers of students 
whose native language ordialeet is not Standard English. 

• Classroom implications of the research would take precedence over specific 
classroom activities. 

The Writing Process at Work 

During the five davs of that lirst team meeting, the writers remarked fre- 
quently about how their Wiirk was paralleling the research. Dunng the first nu)ming. 
li>r example, the four writers talked about each of the questions, citing research 
and mentioning ideas \or each respi)nse. Then several ditferent i)rgani/ational 
patterns were discussed lor the book as a whole. This was dearly a series of pre 
writing activities. 

After that llrst mi)rning. the writers divided up the questions and spent the 
atternoon working individually. Gradually, late in the day. people began sharing 
dralts^One after another, each draft was read by its author, while the other team 
members listened. Then all lour discussed the response, noticing both strengths 
and weaknesses i)f the draft. It should be mentioned that for each of us this initial 
reading was tilled with anxiety. The support of the peer revising group helped each 
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ot UN icci that the attcrnoon had been well spent During the- months that followed 
ihis initial dralting session, extensive revisions were made, oltenat the suggestion 
ot inciiibcis ot the consultant panel, sometimes from others on the writing team 
oi troiii o'.het reviewers. Final l\. an editor was engaged to read each draft and ot; 
ler suggestions for tbrmattmg and improvement, 

Hov* the Ansv^ers Ar" Constructed 

Lath chapter begins with a question posed bv a practitioner The relevaj^t re- 
search IS then described Numbers in parentheses in the text reter the reader to the 
Retereiices ' at the end of each chapter. The classroom implications of that re- 
search are provided in each chapter. Kach response ends with a summar> which 
highlights the kev issues 

Alter the text in each chapter, the reader will find a numbered list of references 
which were used m the text * In addition to appearing after each chapter, all ot 
ihc relereiices have been brought together m a master bibliograpin at the end of 
the buok. vvherc thev are presented in alphabetical order, b> author, without 
mimlHrrs. 

The book IS div ided into eight sections. Sections I and 2 concern the " why " 
and how ol communication Classroom activities are at the heart of Sections 
^.4.5. and ft I he tocus ot Section 7 is on evaluation. Finally, Section 8 describes 
wavs in which teachers can toster etiective communication. While the chapters 
taken together present a coherent, unified v lew of research and practice in oral and 
written communication, the chapters mc written in such a way that they can '*stand 
alone, so the reader may read the chapters in whatever order seems best to him 
or her 
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WHY COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS ARE TAUGHT 



The classroom is an extremely busy 
place. Not only must teachers present les- 
sons on a wide range of subjects, but they 
must also ensure that each child has the 
opportunity to learn. Given this already 
heavy responsibility, why should teachers 
instruct their students in oral and written 
communication? 



Why should I have students write? 



Not too long agi> a group ot teachers was asked the question ""Wh) do people 
write?'' There was a long pause, and the question was rephrased, "What do you 
write'" With this, a few tentative responses began with "I write letters." "I 
make lists tor griKer> shopping and things to do."' and keep a diary " These 
triggered turther examples, writing thank->ou notes, invitations, messages, rec- 
ords, reports, filling out various necessar> Tonus, logs, journals and. for pleas- 
ure-writing pri»se and poetr>. When asked "Wh> do >ou write in your capacity 
as teachers ;he responses came quickl>, "to produce lesson plans/' '"reports 
lor the principal.'* ""making out tests and experience charts." 

These writing tasks answered a number of needs or purposes Some writing 
tasks are undertaken tor pleasure, some to communicate information Some of the 
writing activities served as memor>-|Ogs or wa>s ot organizing apparently unrc 
lated information into a coherent whole. There are. indeed, manv reasons to 
writc-and to teach w riting-in and out of the classrtxim. 

A Means to Expand Learning 

Manv have said that we learn to write b> writing. Students who write see more 
readilv the need for the impn^nement of skill in handwriting, spelling, capitali 
zation. and punctuation. Lack of proficiencv in these skills creates problems for 
voung writers who must solve them if the> are to achiev e their goals A positive 
eflect on the level of skills can result. 

Graves has indicated that writing contributes to intelligence since . as a highly 
complex act. it demands a high level of thought (9). 

W[it.ng requires the writer to call upon memory and fact, organize thoughts 
into some logical semience. bring to bear upon the task all available knowledge 
ot letters, sentence sfltucture. grammar, and form in order to communicate But. 
apart Irom this technical knowledge, a sense of audience is needed tor the writer 
to select the appropriate st>le and language to achieve the desired goal 

It used effectively, writing can be a tool for thinking. The process of struc- 
turing a paper itself takes the students through several different levels of 
cognition. The brainstorming, evaluation, and selection of ideas, the tormulation 
ot hypotheses and gathering of information to support the hypotheses, and the re- 
fining' ot ideas all serve to develop a student's ability to think logically and 
critically 

Bimbaum states, in her study of reading and writing behavior. "We learn to 
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use written laiiuiugc because it cnlaii!LN oui tapacitv ti» shape our cvpcnciKCs 
mo nicaiuni;. to rcprcNCtu incanini: to uursLluN aiul others, aiui ti» represent our 
selves to others in our envir^mment" i2> 

Moflett hsts thinkmi: as number one m his suniniarv i^t prm^iples ti^r a 
stitdent-wentereil ianjiuage arts curriculum ' )s\o\\ priJlounJIv Li)nsidered, a 
^ouise ot Lm^uaiie learnmu us a ^.ours^ in thmkuig A \vnting assii^nment. lor 
e\anipk. ts a thmkuic assieruiient (.\>ncetMn^' and verbali/ing must be taken 
toiiether*' { I h 

Insight aiul discx»\er> are encouraged. sa>s Ilale\ James, when children be- 
come mvolved in and >et tn a sense are detached trom experiences that the\ record 
on paper Through seeing personal ideas and experiences appear on paper, re 
dratting what is written \o make it more accurate or ciMnplete, and receiving 
reader teedback on what has been written, a wnter expands what is learned iron) 
the original experience" ( HO 

Relationship to Skills In Other Curriculum Areas 

Ah one o! several tools c^^mmunication, writing remlorces and is in turn 
reinlorcet^ bs oral language, listening, and reading. The prewnting stage in the 
ph»cess ol wntmg entails extensive use of t^ral language, listening, and, tre 
quentlv. reading Hv using language skills both ti> receive ideas and inti>rmation 
Irom others and to express their twvn. children will see the ck»se relatuniship be 
tween reading, writing, listening, and speaking in their receptive expressive 
roles An understanding ot the worth o\ language skill can in turn strengthen chil 
drens tacilitv with reading, listening, discussing, and writing in i)ther curriculum 
areas 

Helping voung pci>ple n sptmJxo literature in bi»th i»ral and written language 
will provide a motivation tor lurther discussion and writing as well as helping 
children to think through their understanding i)f the meaning y^\ hterature Chil 
dren will see a varietv o\ stvlesot writing and can tn out these new patterns in 
their own writings Reading and listening to words in context increases children's 
abihtv to use vocabularv more preciselv in their own writing and speaking Chil 
dren who are provided time and opportunitv to read and discUss stories will 
achieve a greater sense ot sti»r\ that the\ candiaw upon when recording their own 
experiences or ereating tietion (1,4). 

Interrelationships among the language skills should not be contmed to the Ian 
guage classes alone nor sluiuld the masterv ol ihese skills become more important 
than the meamngtul um s oi the skills. Writing can be the medium through which 
students explore and conie \o understand diHicuh concepts Student writing, lor 
example. shouKI be assigned with cLar purposes established m content areas 
across the curriculum, because wi iting tor a genuine purp^^se is mi)re likeK to re 
suit in honest communicatum. As King suggests. "Children will learn to write 
and continue to write when thev ilisci>ver that it does something K^r them. The\ 
need to tiiul that writmi: is a natural, meaningful part ol classroi>m living and 
learning, that attention i>l the class and teacher is on what is said, and that written 
language is valued b^r its contribution to both the learning underway and the 
ItMrner' ( I h 
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The Need to i oiumuiiicute 

[ xpt'ils m ihc tickl disuissini: the uses and advantages ol vvnting as a nialium 
usualK idcntitv It as a praaital means ol conveviniZ various t\|>cs ot inlorniation 
and personal messai:es to those not present Beeauxe the pragmatic function ol 
vviituig has been the niaior thrust ol instruction lor man\ \ears. most adults would 
agiec vvith this pcitcption However, children growing up with the electronic me 
duioltodav ma\ view writing tiuite dillereiitlv Iroin their pareats Neveitheless, 
despite the relianLC on television and oth^ r non print media Lhildren recogm/e 
ilial most personal messages and inlurmation still re^|uire print when the recipients 
ol their messages are not present and cannot be reached oralK Children who have 
e\|vrieriecs with print as thev grow up seem to tuin eagerlv to writing as a means 
ot e\piession 

Britton speaks ol the importaiKC ol intentions and ol the need to encourage 
..hildren to pin down memorable words and to write stones < I le discusses the 
use ot wilting to develop relationships in the classroom and encourages journal 
wntiiig so that leavhei and student can develop a dialogue in a mode other than 
speech I he student talks to the teather b\ entries in the lournal. including 
ideas loi stones share I he teacher responds with a briel note in the \o\\u\\\ 
and U-turns it (o the student This euhange op^-ns the door loi new writing 
experiences 

We all teel the urge to e\piess our leelings and to sh.ire inlormation with oth 
ers C hildren need to be able to write so thev, too. can use this means to share with 
others ideas and miormatioii that au importam I his abilitv to express hmisell or 
herselt adequatelv and satistaLtorilv can do much to improve the child s concept 
ol sell -worth 

In a recent article. Smith has opposed the view, however, that writing lorcom- 
iiuiniLatitm is its onlv or maior value lie suggests that the writer is alwavs the 
lirsi reader and mav otten be the tmlv one when recording in diaries. lournals. and 
taking notes He believes that the vv'nter. not the att ol writing itsell. is the hKal 
point and thus that creating experienLCs and expltuing ideas are perhaps the major 
tunetioiis ol writing (14) 

\ Salisfvins Kxpcrience 

1 xjH'riences that children enioy are otten imitations ol adult behavior We lind 
verv voung children plaving house and plaving school. In tact, most nurserv 
school and kindergarten children spend a portion ol their da\ in the playhouse sec 
turn ol their classroom using language and behavior which they believe to be 
adult In plaving sjiool. the student ' rcLites. reads, and writes in iniitation ol 
older students he has seen Cliildien who see their parents reading and writing de- 
sire these experiences more than do children in lamilics in which adults do not 
read Manv parents, siblings, aiul grandparents encourage children in their early 
writing experiences- scribbles and pictures that are undecipherable, but whose in- 
tern IS deal -lust as thev encouraged the inlam s first attempts to communicate 
orallv I he pleasure derived by the child Irom this encourageiiiem pushes him oi 
her to renewed attempts at communication and lurthei explorations ol the uorld 
ol language A coniinon sight in homes ol young children is the picture or story 
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IdMLiicd \Mth a luatinct U» tla ^.tniicraUu This shuvss the thiKI that loiu 
iiuinuation is valued 

Durkui N NtudiCN vcriticd that cntimra^cmcnt, responding to questions asked. 
vonvLfsatkms with parents and sibhngs, and shared evperientes were at least par 
tiall) responsible lor devek^pment ot earl\ readuig skill in thildren (8) Cla\ 
pre^ent^ children s earlv stribhles as thur attempt ti» represent meaning Gradual 
thanges in their iiiesNages" nu>re and iUi)re tlosel) appri^xiniate letters anil 
\vi»rds \iM BnttiMi talks ot the pretend writing" i)t thildren and their desire to 
produce hooks that toiuev their ^tor^e^'' (3). Just as children draw, paint, use 
Lfavoris, Lount, <n sa\ the alphabet bvith t\)r their iiwn pleasure and ti) reecive a 
(•ositive respiMise Ironi an adult, so do children produce stribbles that represent 
their name, stones, and messages that to them have meaning. 

Calhtn, ui pri»viding a Mrutture tor teaching the language arts, has suggested 
that the tirst stage is one he tails "autistic" at whith the desire is to produce or 
use language onl\ tor sell, m»t for others He recommends that teachers mvi»l\e 
students HI sell awaieness experiences. An awareness of their own perceptions 
and experiences in ti»c using attention, especial I v on the manv sensorv expert 
ences. lead * hddren to become aware of their own feelings. No requests lor 
reporting then leelings i»r thoughts are made or desired at this stagv of de\elop 
ment Children are smiplv learning to ei.iov a \ ariet> of experiences m listening, 
KH>kmg at pictures, ti>uching, smelling, p.oducmg sounds, and writing that mav 
later be drawn upon when a desire to conimunicaK- Kcurs (3). Thus, children are. 
in a sense, disci)vermg the wi)rld about them in wa\s that will enable them to bet 
ter understand their lole in that wi)rld. Thev must know themseKes beliire thev 
can write about the world bc>ond their personal h\es and perceptions 

Ch^dren w[u> have opportunities to '*pla> with words" mav later find that 
these ex|x:riences with the si)und, rh^me f atterns, structure, and multiple mean 
ings i)l Wi)rils pri)duce pleasures that tran»/er tii iiral and written fvirm when the> 
wish ti> convev their messages to otheis. Jiiining in repetitive phrases of a stor> 
being read ahmd ot tr\ing out Vi»;Le variations in chviral speaking are enjiiyabie 
experiences. Exploring the mu'ople meanings of words b> draw ing cartoons eiu 
phasi/es and reinti)rces their apprvjpriate use Writing pariidies of NKithcr GiH>se 
» rhvmes calls I\)r an underst.auling of rhyme as \\ell a*^ meaning 

I he G)niniit(ee i)ii St.aidards {or Basic Skills Writing Pri)grams of the Na 
tional Council ol leacheis o\ Lnglish concludes that writing serves both public 
and personal needs ol students, and it warrants the lull, generous, and continuing 
effort of all teachers (7> 

A Release from Tension 

In this age when si) much is written about stress generated in variiius <)ccU 
patuMis and in our verv lite-st>lcs, a valid experience lor voung people is learning 
to deal with eimUiims and leelings Following the assassination of John \\ Ken 
ned>. hundreds i>l pi)enis were published that dischiscd the depth oi feelings and 
distress lelt In i)ld and >i)ung alike. Uiing language, both oral and written, has 
provided release \or centuries m si>ng, speech, and writing. The personal retlec 
tions that are attorded in priiducing prose and piietrv, the exploration o\' tears b> 
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vouiic Uiildreii through wntiiig vrhosi stones, even tlie tantasies that envelop hid- 
den Calucs and strone mes>ai;es about the human experience are all means ol 
rekMMng, without alvvavs direetiv revealinj:, the deep-seated concerns that stim- 
ulate the writer Anonvmous letters, stones and verse, parodies ol nurserv 
rhvnies, ami even iiratfili reveal tins ver\ personal tieed to release imier tensions 
m soinewliat sale and LcrtamK more subtle wavs than shouting in anger or w riting 
siuaed letters to express displeasure, unhappuiess, or vulnerabilitv 

I hiv psvchological value ot writing has long been docuiiiemed and. as Hale\- 
James state's, '(su\h writings) have stressed the tension release and escape value 
ol eettim: teelines on paper and ot retlecting through writing on troublesome, v ic- 
torious or otherwise personal experiences'' ( 10) Finally. Mallett and-Newsome 
contirni that writing otters a means ot thmkuig through bv onesell the compli- 
cations ol and lustitication tor a pomt o! view, the subtleties and intricacies ol 
states ol feelme" < 12) 

I he classroom teacher who views what students write as important and who 
sees theconvemions ot wrmngas secondary will be encouraging students not only 
to use writim: but will be showing students that what thev have to say is valued 
When attempts at written conimuniLation are met with positive responses, stu- 
dents will be motivated to expand their writing experiences Teachers who 
establish time and places loi writing of all t\pes to occur and who develop op- 
portumties tor varletle^ ot writing experiences will be providing many studems 
with |ust the incentive thev need to tr> their hand at this medium 

\rranuing tor pen pals will entourage correspondence, and organi/ing a 
classrooin newspaper will provide a reason lor many kinds of writing and editing 
to take place hxperiences outside the school can provide content lor stories ami 
poems that can in turn be published m some form bv the school or class I he 
whole piocess ol writing, trom prewntmg to publi. hing, can be an enjoyable ex- 
perience when students write and publish their own books lor shelving m the 
classroom or school librarv. Young Authors Programs Irecjuently are an incentive* 
tor submitting poems and stones. Visits trom published authors to schools estab- 
lish the reahtv ol writmg as a profession. The encouraging, exciting climate 
created bv the teacher and the s.hool will plav a signiticant role and be protoundly 
jKrsuasiv'e evidence ot the value of writing for students^n our schools 

Suininar) 

W ntim:. then, meets a number ot goals, some directlv related to school; oth- 
ers related U) the larger Lontext of the students' lives. Writing is a means lo expand 
leannng Writing helps students to externali7e the information which they are 
learning and provides opportunities for students to explore relationships among 
several diverse ideas. 

Writing rointoites skill in re^admg and other areas ol the curriculum Addi- 
tionallv. other areas ot the curriculum offer opportunities fur writing, olien in 

speciali/ed formats , . ., » «« 

Children also Imd writing to be pleasurable and psychologically satislymg 
W hen attention is paid to the coiiinuiniLative intent of childreirs writing rather 
than lust to surtace features and mechanical errors, the young writer comes to re- 
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ali/c the value assigned io lus oi hci attempts to CDiunuinKate. This not onlv 
proNtdes rcint ircenient for the child s sclt-tinieept hut it also encourages devel- 
opment ot eimuiiunicative skill. 
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What are the benefits to my students instruction in oral 
communication? 



Like thinking, speakmg'and listening lie at the core of \\hat it means to be a 
human being, iobc a member of a community that shares knowledge, rctlccts on 
experience, speculates about the unknown, and iomis intangible bonds ot emo- 
tion as strong as an> primitive instincts tor physical survival Children engage in 
thought independent of the direct effects of schooling, but it would never (Kcur 
to us to question whether we should deliberately promote thinking in our class- 
rooms, We know that it is our job to help students think in a focused manner, in 
a more sustained fashion, and in more varied and creative ways than they would 
without the benefits of our teaching. So it is with oral communication Speaking 
and listening skills likewise need to be systematically nurtured if our students arc 
to enjoy the lull range of communication competence which is potentially avail- 

ai le to their.. . . 

Britton (3) reminds us that students need to practice communication as a doc- 
tor practices medicine, as attorneys practice law, rather than as jugglers practice 
new tricks before a performance. The oral communication activities in which we 
dsk our students to participate ought to invite learners to use speaking and listen- 
ing in coming to grips with authentic, substantive tasks or problems Many 
educators harbor an impression of or;il communication activities as contrived, 
often amusing games like '^Guess What I'm Describing,'* or may recall a series 
ot painfully artificial and stilted oral reports entitled, "The Natural Resources ol 

Alrica " . . I I I u- u 

hxamples of meaningful oral communication activities include lessons which 
usL discussion to discover the physical properties of substances in a science class 
(22), exercises which provide students wi h an imaginative outlet tor exploring 
their changing emotions and values through creative dramatics, and sessions 
which encourage learners to think about the results of their classmates' thinking 
by listening to and discussing prepared talks about matters of shared 'oneern. 
Through these and similar activities students practice communication skills and 
thereby develop the kind of fluency, effectiveness, and breadth of expression and 
reception that would be denied them were they left to their own resources. 

With this brief perspective on how classroom oral activities can shj pe a set ot 
developing skills, let us turn now to research and theory which put a more critical 
eye than usual on speaking and listening. Oral communication, it is clear, per- 
vades all aspects of our lives. Listening, in particular, consumes a larger chunk 
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i»l i»ur \Ndkinir hours than dh\ uihcr Li>/isLU)us acti\it> (12) Iach iDrnial public 
-ifK-Mkinu -prcscntinLi non-sp<)ntancous talks u> non intuiiatc ^rii"Ps--is a suqiris- 
iiiiiK s-innnion experience lor people from all socioccimoniic strata (17), 

Oral Communication in the Classroom 

Ihe value ot eltecUve oral coniniuiucat i)!! is nowhere more evuitfiit than in 
j!lv'>'**^'^rA"^*"»_^y.^'*^'**'* school huiges on lotening and speaking skills as much 
as on intellcMual ahilitv SfKech is ihe piinwrv ined'um ol instruction. Teachers 
iranNmit knowledge oral I v, and alsu regulate ela>>room aetivit) h\ means of 
s|KeLh communication Procedural inMruetions, rewards, punishpicnts, instruc- 
tional leedhack -all arc delivered urall>. The Mudent with deficient listening skills 
IS academiLallv disabled. Teachers, o\ course, evaluate student achievement on a 
Lontmuous basis bv questioning students about subject matter» Students' com- 
munication st\ les, extraneous as these ma\ be to actual subject matter knowledge, 
aKmg with their willingness to communicate, substantially color teachers' eval- 
«,UhMis ol student achievement (24). 

Sunic researchers suggest a causal relationship between students' speech 
sivles and student achievement. Certain speech styles appear to trigger stereo- 
l\|x:d negative reactions in teachers. As a result, teachers some student.s to 
be poorer learners than i)thers who speak in nu»re acceptable styles. The teachers' 
expectations become sel f- full il ling. That is, because the teachers project their ex- 
pectations m sometimes very subtle and unconscious ways, the students do 
achieve at a depressed level (3l))« 

Beyond the issue of teachers' i>crceptions or expectations uf student achieve- 
ment, students* skill at expiessing their instructional needs certainly affects their 
progress. Students vvlu. can ask helpful questions or who can request assistance 
achieve learning objJctives at a laster pace than their less communicatively com- 
petent classmates (27). Indeed, reticent children earn lower grades in school and 
also obtain lower SAT scores, despite the fact that these students are no less in- 
telligent than their more talkative peers ( 14). 

In addition, many student-centered teaching methods presume that students 
have mastered the comniunuation skills needed to engage m interactive activities. 
lot example, small and large group disLUssions are useful way s of organizing stu- 
dents in any subject matter class tur purposes of inquiry or pioblem solving. Peer 
tuto'-mg and peer evaluation are effective learning situations for all students in- 
volved and have the ad^ed payoff of freeing teachers to devote individualized 
attention to those who need it. If student interaction skills are poorly -developed, 
teas.hcrs olten liiid themselves adrift in chaos rather than at the helm of a collab- 
orative learning environment. 

Speaking and listening, then, are central to the organization and operatiim of 
classrooms. Students who possess limited oral communication skills suffer lim- 
ited academic success both because we expect them to do poorly and also because 
they have restricted access to the learning resources of the classroom. Of course, 
oral skills are critical also because they provide the foundation for acquiring the 
related language art«^ of writing and reading (21). 

Ol even more profound consequence to learning, however, is the close rela- 
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tionship bctv^een verbalization aiiJ knowledge acquisition Preschool children 
oltenengaae in nonconiinunicative talk, speaking in wa>s which make little con- 
tact with the behaviors ot others who ma> be within earshot. The bulk ot research 
studies n.>w support the view that such "private speech" is externalized thought 
( IXi As children mature. the\ learn to suppress these vocalizations and engage 
instead in "inner speech." But even adults revert to muttering to themselves 
when controiited with intellectuall> taxing problems. Concepts are closely 
tmked. il not equivalent, to verbal labels (6). Similarly, the syntax ol language 
enables us to join and translonn concepts (4). Numerous studies have pointed out 
th.it verbalization-oral pertomiance--can reinforce learning about concepts and 
their relations ill) Oral interaction m the classroom, therefore, is not merely a 
vehicle tor assessing what students know but is a fundamental tool which allows 
student-s to discover and consolidate new knowledge (22. 28). In short, speaking 
and listening in schwl settings pennit intellectual activity 

Oral Communication in Life Roles 

Speech communication proficiency promotes pragmatic goals outside of the 
classroom as well In a number of respects, vocational success depends on work: 
ers- spe.ikinu and listennig abilities. Regardless of how well students train lor 
their chosen UK-ations. inadequate communication skills can hinder their very en- 
trv into the lob market. Job interviewers are strongly affected by applicants 
nonverbal and verbal communication styles. In fact, personnel olticers may dis- 
tinguish between management trainees and custodial workers to a substantial 
decree on the basis of candidates' oral conmiunication (10). Employers, even m 
technical tields which call for little contact with consumers, otten prize interper- 
sonal communication skills as highly as any other job-related aptitude 

In complex organizations especially, jobs which carry high status and high pay 
demand proficiency in oral communication. Individuals who are anxious about 
their communication skills are lik. ly to select themselves out ot career opportun- 
ities tor which the\ niav be otherwise qualified. Moreover, as our society turns 
increasinglv to a serv ice and information-oriented economy, communication tasks 
comprise the entirety of many workers' job requirements. In virtually all occu- 
pations, moreover, job satisfaction is related toeir,.ioyees- ability to interact with 
.ind intluence decision makers. 

An additional pragmatic motivation for wcKing with students oral commu- 
nication skills pertains to participation in the nle of citizen. From its origins m 
classical Greece, speech education has been regarded as making a vital contri- 
bution to sustaining demiK-racy. The First Amendment to the U S Constitution 
cHlifies that cherished principle in our siKiety. With the increasing intrusion of 
electronic media into the political priKess. evaluative listening skills take on 
added importance as a foundation for citizenship. Recent history also illustrates 
the power ot a vocal citizenry in affecting community affairs through tace-to-tace 
lobbying and through expression at public hearings and meetings of local gov- 
erning bodies . , , , . u- .u 
Communication skills even affect the quality ol health care services which 
consumers obtain. Studies of doctor-patient communication indicate that the 
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ab\smallv low rate ol patient ciiinpliancc with medical orders is increased when 
diH.tors and patients share intonnatiun more lreel> ( 19). Patients oltcn obtain such 
intormation onlv b\ assertive Iv questioning their physicians or b> seeking the aid 
ot intermediate -lev el health care providers like nurses and technicians. 

Somewhat less tangible consequences of communication competence pertain 
to the role ot speaking and listening m piomotijig children's land adults') psv- 
vhological well-being and siKial adjustment Communication provides (he mirror 
bv which we come to know ourselves. It is necessary lor the lormation ot sell- 
voncept Strong communication skills facilitate an accurate and positive sense of 
sell Fter acceptance contributes to feelings of self-worth, especially during ad- 
olescence Children with dysfunctional communication patterns, however, are 
not likjClx to form satisfy mg peer relationships. 

The impact ot oral communication effectiveness extends beyond peer inter- 
action into home and family. Parent-child bonds are initially lorged through 
nonverbal communication (29). Later, parents teach children acceptable forms of 
K'havior through the medium of speech. In fact, the type of speech which parents 
use to discipline and regulate children constrains the range of communication 
styles which those children ultimately will have at their command throughout 
their adult lives i*^) Sibling relations are also largely negotiated through oral strat- 
egies. Finally, the very survival and cohesiveness of family units depend upon 
family members' ability to express their needs and feelings to each other in con- 
structive ways 

The Status of instruction in Oral Communication 

Oral communication, then, is central to individual development, to learning, 
and to essential life roles. It is curious, therefore, that direct insipjction in oral 
communication is so seldom undertaken in schools. Our situation today, however, 
suinds in sharp contrast to the educational systems of the classical ages in which 
oral communication- -the study of rhetoric-- was the most advanced goal toward 
which students progressed. Modem British education also accords great impor- 
tance to *oracy*' i5). But in American schools, speaking and listening are most 
often regarded as less important objectives when compared to the "'three Rs/' 
Though some elementary curriculum guides include isolated suggestions that stu- 
dents present oral book reports or practice making introductions, few provide 
well -articulated proi^rums of study m this skill area. In most secondary schools, 
if speech classes are offered at all. they are offered as fine arts elect ives for ad- 
vanced students or a.s English electives for basic students (2).*There are, however, 
«uniticant exceptions to these generalisations. Some school staffs committed to 
the value ot oral communication education have created and implemented ex- 
emplary curricula in speaking and listening. Also, recent federal and state policies 
which detlne speaking and listening as basic skills have spawned a great many 
new programs and materials ( 1), 

Children learn to speak a/id to listen without the benefits of school-based in- 
struction. It IS obv lously true that children engage in oral communication and may 
possess considerable prowess belore ever coming to school. What students may 
lack however, are communication behaviors which iitc flcuhlc and which are ef- 
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h'ltnv In practtcc, students Icarn ti) LOintnunicatc holistically, everything all at 
onLC lor purposes o\ highlighting ke\ learning obieetives, however, we will ex- 
amine those two aspects o( eoinmunieation eompctence in turn 

Oral Activities for Flexible Communication 

.^ome students ma> tun<.tion well m lanuliar contexts. Competent eomi1iu> 
nicators. however, possess riLh a-pcrtoires of Lommunication acts and strategies 
irom which thev can selcLt the ones most elTective tor a given situation (,"^2) 
Competent communicators learn to adapt to different listeners (high authority, low 
authority, intimate, psVLhologicall> distant), to ditferent purposes (storytelling, 
persuading, reporting, sell-disdosing), to different settings (home, church; play- 
ground, business of! ice. serMte station, cLissroom), to different topics (baseball, 
current events, illness, love, atomiL ph>sics, literature), and to different types or 
genres ot discourse (an answer to a question, an extended talk, small talk, von- 
cliuling a conversation) (7, 31 ). ^ 

^iiit idcr to adapt to these various aspcLts of communication situations, speak- 
ers need lirst ot all to have a variety of styles al thejf command, intimate, casual 
Lonsultative. ti>rmal. and frozen styles, for example (15), Most will not acquire 
this kind o{ hioad Lommumcative repertoire if lett to haphazard circumstance 
Some, tor example, will be limited to career opportunities within their own com- 
munities beLause their Lasual speech di>es not include a style appropriate for 
tormal situations in the broader Lommercial community. Some students will be 
misdiagnosed and mistreated in medical tacilities because their repertoires lack 

. behaviors appropriate to health care interviews. Some students will be unwiuing 
viLtims i)t advertising claims or of propaganda campaigns because they do not ilis- 
tingULsh statements ot tact Irom statements of opinion. 

In addition ti> an extensive repertoire of communication acts, competent com- 

. muniLators need to develop sensitivity so thi|t they can draw appropriately Irom 
their stoLK ot speCLh behaviors. Young children r y exhibit considerable ego- 
centrisiu which limits their ability to judge the needs of Lstenors (20) Sonve 
children display amisocial behaviors sir-.j^iy oecause they are insensitive to how 
others will react (8). Even older speakers sometimes lack sensitivity to situations 
anil, as a resuh may give a long-wmdeil answer when a short one may suftlce or 
adi»pt a light-hearted style when a more grave tone would be appropriate Class- 
room experienLCs in oral communication, experiences which are deliberately and 
systeniatiLally constructed, can promote sensitivity to communication contexts 

Oral Activities for Effective Communication 

Mexibifity is necessary lor effective Loniniumcation but it is not sufficient. In 
order to become effeLtive'comniunicators, students must Icarn how to implement 
their communication acts. They must learn to speak intelligibly and to comrol 
their volume They must be able to call up examples and illustrations as these 
are needed during the course of a conversation. They must be able to organize a 
talk'-provide some baLkground, relate various p6ints to each other and to the 
overall topic at hand, create closure. They must learn to listen for comprehension, 
tor retention, and to discern a speakers point of view. Learning to implement 
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».iniHiiunKalK.ii/s prniMnl> a UMllcr o! prdLlking siXMking iiul lislcinng in var- 
ious conlcKls / 

In addition, students need teedback LonLernmg the clteLtivencss ot their 
speaking or hstentng behaviors. Feedback enables students tp evaluate how ihc\ 
nnght need to ehange ^une strategies and behaviors or to gauge ^^hleh strategies 
and behaviors will serve them well Ihc most useful feedback is footed in the 
cornniunicanon a>nte\t. which derives Ironi the nature ol the audience and the 
purpvJse It tor example, a speaker is asked to describe the lav^out of his or her 
bedroom. UNctul leedbaek would tall upon Llassmate.s to draw their v isuali/alions 
ol the described room In this wa\. the speaker cap compare the audience "s un- 
derstanding of the message* w ith the intended meaning. 

In short, it students are to leani more thaii juM speaking and listening, if thev 
are to learp the skilK o! flcuhlc and t7/a u\c speaking and listening. v\e must de- 
liberatelv and svstematicallv engage students moral activ ities which promote rich 
repertoires of corjimumcatirn acts, senMtue students to accurate I > recogm/e 
teaiures o! ^.innmiinuation contexts, provide opportunities for trying out 
communication behaviors, and supplv feedback with which students niav eval- 
uate their eonimuincative effectiveness. 

Morei>ver. it is important toacknowl^'dge that regardless of ihe subject matter 
lesson, a * hidden curriculum" in s[x;akmg and listening leaves its mark on stu- 
dents From the modeling o I teachers and other school oftlcials. students I earn ^ 
what counts as acceptable adult speech. Thev leani this^idult standard even when 
these models diverge considerably from the ideals which ma> appear in 
textbooks. 

One ol the student's primary tasks upon entering public school is to learn the 
nature ot tcMvher talk." Students who function succcssfullv in school come to 
understand, tor example, that teachers* questions (e.g.. "Mow man> pennies 
make a dime ' ) are not to be interpreted as requests for information. Rather, such 
quasi-questionsare demands lor performance » and their function is to allow teach- 
erA to evaiuate student achievement on a continuing and informal basis ( 13). In 
learning the noritis ot teacher talk» students learn ho^ to cope with ;i communi- 
cation stvie tvpical of institutional settings, in most classrooms, students also 
learn how to'takc turns and to w ithhold their spontaneous comments when anofhet* 
Is speaking, how to prinJucc comments relevant to a subject not of their choosing, 
and (perhaps) how to anend to an extended dislussion. Students also may acquire 
their teachers* anitudes toward communication. primar>' grade children often 
pla> a marked rise in apprehension about communication, and ^m unusually large 
proportion ot teachers in these grade levels are theniselvc^ apprehensive about 
speech (23) 

There is one additional benefit of involving students in oral activities, a bene lit 
which IS alluded to throughout this book. Oral communication skills support 
learning in other knowledge/skill domains. Speaking and listening prov ide foun-^ 
dations upon which other skills are built. For example, there is some .evidence if 
improv ed reading ability as »t result of instruction in listening skills (21 ). The abil- 
ity to sustain uninterrupted talk may necessarily precede the ability to compose 
connected prose (26). Sensitivity to audiences which is first acquired through spo- 
ken mter;u;tion appears to be critical tor good writing (16). 
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In addition, oral LOiniiuinicaluMi aLlivilics enable teachers tu use niethixls ol 
classroom instruction which are consistent with the goals ol interactive, student- 
centered learnini: Oral communication activities create acomlortahle. acceptmg 
cIassrt>om climak- Oral comniunxation activities allow students to teach and to 
learn trom each other Oral conimumcation activities instill a spirit of problem 
solving bv providmg opportunitie> tor student collab<iration Thus, the benefits 
ol oral activities extend beViUid acquisilion of essential speaking and listening 
skills Ihev can help to create a positive learning environment 

Summan 

Oral communication classroom activities can ^e s>stematic and purposelul 
lhe> cultivate abilities w.hich are crucial for success in school and are intimately 
linked \o intellectual tunctionmg Job -ntf). success, and satisfaction also depend 
upon eltectivc speaking and listening, Cituen participation in our democratic 
Itirm ot government demand> speakmg and listening priillcienc> In addition, stu- 
dent selt ctincept and siKial adjustment are contingent upon these skills While 
students do learn to speak and to listen without direct teacher intervention, sys- 
tematic oTi\\ communication instruction "is necessai^ to foster flexible and 
ellective comuuinication, Without the benefits of oral activities in the classroom, 
students will ni>t develop rich cepertoires of communication acts from which thVy 
mav draw in diverse and unfamiliar comnuimcation situations The> will be lim- 
ited in their sonsitivitv to the nature of those communication contexts as well 
Practice in a varieK i)i lorms of speaking and listening lyiproves comiuunicatii\rK^^^ 
ellectiveness. WeM-designed feedback enables students to evaluate and adjust 
their communic^tum in order to further enhance their skifls Moreover, teachers 
in all subiect areas do teach students about oral communication, sometimes 
unintentionalh and sinnetimes with .undesirable results Finall>. oral communi- 
cation activities suppi)rt learning in other knowledge skill dom^iins They do so 
.bv providnyji the ti>uiuLmon upon which other skills rest, and b> enabling inter- 
active, stndenf'centered instructional techniques 
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HOW COMMUNICATION 
SKILL IS DEVELOPED 



Teaching is more than knowing the 
subject matter. Teachers also need to un- 
derstand principles of educational psy- 
chology, of pedagogy, and of child 
development. In this section, informa- 
tion about the development of oral and 
written communication competence in 
children is presented. 



How do infants acquire oral language? What are the implications 
of research on oral language development for classroom teachers 
of young children? 



We should all be surprised and fascinated to learn of a five-year-old child who 
mysteriously displayed an uncanny ability to solve problems in advanced calcu- 
lus No doubt we would see banner headlines in the newspaper. "BABY WHIZ 
BAFFLES HXPbRTS. SAYS GRAD SCHOOL MATH "JUST KID STUFFS 
We would sec the child, legs dangling from adult-sized over-stuffed chairs, in- 
terviewed on every late nigh, television talk show. We would be both amazed and 
humbied by the youngster s remarkable achievement. 

Though unheralded by headlines or talk show appearances, all children who 
cross a public schiH)l threshold have achieved a feat of even greater magnitude 
They have previously learned their native language. After all, the entirety of ad- 
vanced calculus can be contamed within a single textbook, but no single volume, 
not a shelf of scholarly treatises, can adequ^itely capture all that each and every 
kindergarten child knows about language. Our respect and admiration for the tal- 
ents of young language learners have profound implications for how we might 
conduct our classrooms. 

Research in language acquisition and development is multifaceted. The ques- 
tions which ditferent researchers consider to be important vary with the differing 
theoretical orientations that inspire child language studies. The research literature 
d^Ks not yield a neat list of age-normed competencies, nor a precise sequence of 
instruction thai we might follow in a lock-step fashion, Neverthtjicss. we can dis- 
till from this tertile and exciting field of inquiry some general propositions about 
how children come to know language. These broad principles can sensiti/e us to 
our students' accomplishments in the realm of language so that we might build 
upon them, even celebrate them, as we conic to appreciate just how remarkable 
these achievt^nients are. 

Language Learning: Creative, not Imitative 

The sentences you have just read have never been written before, and yet you 
were able to comprehend them, puzzle over them, agree or disagree with them 
When children learn language, they are not simply memorizing dictionary entries 
for specific words or sentences they have heard. Rather, they are acquiring a sys- 
tem for actively composing or extracting meaning from a theoretically boundless 
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rcscnoir ol language Ihis creati\c asi^ct of language learning is the most fun- 
damental fact for which theories i)f language acquisition must account 

There are numerous ways of combining and embedding sentences We cannot 
e\cn sa> that there is an> longest English sentence, because no matter how long 
a sentence is. another clause always can be tacked on: 

Jaik\ appeared to be hard at \ufrk on the readme wrLsheet w hkh she had 
been tr\ itif^ to avoid all mitrmni* b\ offering to t lean the c aalkboard, sharp- 
t'/»/iX and resharpenmi^ her pemtls, and arranghifi and rearranging her 
papers, but really ^he was m her mmd\s eye skipping through the edge of the 
\urf and wahhing the foam bubbles burst in the sunlight and feeling the 
wind whuh Ma.^ blowing her bandanna that just last week she had found near 
the . 

We find such sentences unacceptable, it is true. They are hard to understand be- 
cause they tax the limits of our niemory. We seldom would pr^xiucc such sentences 
because lhe> are awkward and unwieldly. Nevertheless, we are capable of un- 
dersiandmg them though we surely have never encountered them before. 

In describing what it is that speakers know which enables them to utter and 
comprehend no\el sentences, linguists find it helpful to introduce the concept of 
rules. The linguistic rules to which they refer are not prescriptive regulations 
about how one ought to use language (e.g., ''Never say 'ain't'""). Instead, lin- 
guistic rules are generalizations aK)ut language structures, operations which can 
be applied to any string of language, and applied repeatedly For example, one 
rule might state that a sentence (S) is composed of a noun phrase (NP) and a verb 
phrase (VP) and optionally another S, A second rule might state that a VP can be 
composed of a \erb ( V) plus a NP Add one more rule-that a NP can be either a 
noun (N>. a pronoun (PRON) or an embedded S-and we can now use these three 
rules to create an unlimited variety of sentences: 

Nathan\ walk home passed the store that sold rock candy. 

S 

Nathan s walk home pa^ssoH^^ 

NP VP 
Nath.in walked home, passed the store T he storeOhat W)ld rock cand y 

S VP S 

NiUhan walked home passed the store The store sold rock candy 

NP VP VP NP VP 

Nathan walked home passeu the store that sold axk candy 

N V N V NP PRONV N 

When children acquire language, it is cohvenient to say that they learn these 
rules of language. Of course they do not learn the linguist's jargon or notation It 
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IS more accurate tu sa\ that when thiklren acquire language, they use their knowl- 
edge ot language as if it were rule -governed in this manner. They do not need to 
learn lists ot sentences. Thev can use a relativel> small set ot operations to pro- 
duce, or generate, and understand an unlimited body of language. 

There is a celated sense m which chihlren exercise creativity in learning lan- 
guage While children do ultimatelv develop an adult-like set of language rules. 
It IS not accurate to sa> that their earl> language is a broken or error-ridden form 
ot adult speech. Rather, ateverv piunt during the course of development, children 
contorm to their own internalized grammar. The clearest illustration of this comes 
Iroin observations of how children inflect irregular verbs for tense and for number 
(I4r Initially children may mflect irregular verbs in the adult manner / went to 
the store. This tonii is probably learned by rote rather than by virtue of an inter- 
nalized rule since later, when children learn the general oiKration of forming past 
tense by suffixing -ed, they will say. / goed to the store. This example of ov- 
ergenerali/mg a'^rule is clear evidence that the child is not imitating any 
construction overheard in the speech of adults, but rather is seeking linguistic reg- 
ularities, creating a tirst approximation of a grammar. Later yet, children will 
overextend the rule in a new way. / wenteJ to the store. Finally, they return to the 
adult lorm (/ »u7»r/ but this time treating it as an irregularity within the system, 
not as an isolated lorm to be imitated. 

Other examples ot overgenerali/ations similarly paint a portrait of young chih 
drcn actively creating linguistic order-order which often ru.is contrary to the 
adult nuxlels around them. For example, many children produce sentences like* 
/ gots lots more t raums. This apparently is an overgenerali/ation of the third-per- 
son singular present tense /-s/ intlection (e.g.. **He walks.'' "He falls''). 
Children also undergeneralize. At one stage children produce yes/no questions in 
the standard adult manner. Cant Bobby play? They are also capable of formu- 
lating wh-questions (where, why, when), mere can Bobby play ' Both types ot 
questions require that the subject "Bobb>'* change places with an auxiliary verb 
can' When attempting a wh-negative question, children typically do not trans- 
pv)se subiect and auxiliary. Where Bobby um't play? {\0U evidence, again, that 
children's language is guided b> pattern but it is no mere imitation ot the adult 
pattern. 

Indeed, when we expressl> ask children to repeat adult models, we generally 
tind that imitated sentences reflect the child's own system of grammar as much as 
the supplied sentences. For example, a child who has not yet developed a rule for 
relative clauses will not be able to imitate these structures: 

Adult Model: The man who I saw yesterday got wet. 

Chdd Imitation: I saw the man and he got wet. (27) 

In asserting that language learning is creative and not imitative, we need to be 
careful not to overstate the case. Cleaily children learn the specific language pat- 
terns to which they are exposed. They do not invent unique languages, nor d(Ks 
a child brought up in an F:nglish speaking environment spontaneously learn to 
speak Portuguese. Moreover, individual children appear to differ in the degree 
and manner in which they engage in language imitiation (27). But in the broadest 
terms, the proposition that language learning is creative docs serve to acknowt 
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edge the LiHitnbiituui oi the leainct the whiKIs own active exploration ot ami 
engagement in the world oi lan^zuage • 

I his reah^^atlon enLOurageN^us. as teachers, to v lew our students as achievers. 
loi» i>lten we adv)pt roles like those of phvsieuins, searehmg tor signs of disease 
instead i»l health We are more sensitive to errors than to suceesst'ul manipulation 
ut language It. hviv\evcr, v\e appreciate the creativity of language learning, we 
recogni/e. that each time a child utters v»r understands a novel sentence, an ac- 
viuiiplishmcnt ol inaior propvirtuins has iK,curred. When a child d^Ks prixluce an 
error we are less likelv to see this as a sign of linguistic detleiencv. Instead, 
we might regard at least regular "errors" in a more construetive light. Thev are 
retlectiions ot a particular stage of competence through which the child is passing 
in the course ot developing an adult set of language rules. 

More concrctelv. we can begin to see the limited value ofclassrovim activities 
which place students m the role of passive imitators. Repetition, memorization, 
and dnii m adult language forms results m rote learning at best unless these ac- 
tivities arc linked to language creativ^n activ ities. As with the proverbial horse, we 
van lead students to language, but m amount of repetition and drill alone will get 
them to learn new structures unless the chiiuiTn themselves are actively seeking 
to assimilate new hnguistic knowledge. 

The l)ri>e to Learn Language: Part of the Human Endowment 

When we consider wiiai dilTcrentiatcs the huihun species tVoni other animals, 
language figures pro'ninentl>. Language cn^'bles culture and civilization. Bees 
can communicate can fwnn s^Kial organization within their hives, but onl> in 
wavs that are genetically predeicrmmed. If a source of nectar is placed vertically 
over a hive, the bees cannot communicate its kxation and become disoriented. 
They cannot use their communication t ixie creatively to talk about new situations 
in new ways. In recent years, n;uJi interest has centered around attempts to teach 
chimpanzees to use synjbols. Some evidenc^uggests that chimps can combine- 
symbols in original ways, as when one experimental animal combined the sym- 
K)ls tor 'wateV* and *'bird" to describe a duck (24). These animals, however, 
never acquire extended language skills, and they must be taught to use symbols 
under very controlled conditions. J 

Humans, on the other hand, are not limited to inherited instincts We can use 
our languages to talk about events never before experienced, to think about events 
that exist only m the realm of possibility ("what if...V)- We use language to ac- 
cumulate and' build upon knowledge created m past generations. Humans do not 
need to rediscover the knowledge of their forebears. Moreover, we learn our na- 
tive language rather efiortlessly. at an age when our other intellectual abilities are 
not sophisticated, and sometimes we learn language in spite of severe obstacles 

Indeed, there is a biological foundation for language learning. The capaci- 
ty-even the imperative-to learn language is literally prewired into the human 
brain Lv idence ti)r this claim comes trom several sources. Although children de- 
velop language at ditfercnt rates, they do so in an invariant ord^^r. For example, 
intants learn the characteristic intonation contours, the musical tones, of their lan- 
guage m their early months (30). Children learn posscssivcs (** Ball mine") before 
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the> learn articles ( 1 got the bdW^) (2). It a >oung child suffers a brain injury, 
the priKess of releaming language recapitulates this same order (17) 

Other draniaiic indications of the biological foundations of language learning 
pertain to the notion ol ' critical period/ * Preadolescents have an easy time learn- 
ing their native language and even second languages. Adults generally find 
language learning exceedingl) fiustrating despite their intellectual maturity and 
thev rarely achieve the proficiency of youngsters only casually immersed in lan- 
guage environments, Preadolescents who suffer brain damage are often able to 
relearn language, while adult aphasics rarely recover language function beyond 
that which returns within the first few months after a stroke. All this suggests that 
the period bclpre pubcrtv constitutes a critical period of language learning during 
which children naturall) extract linguistic regularities from the on-going stream 
ol talk abi>ut them, fhis critical peruxl corresponds to the period during which 
the human brain continues to mature, maintaining plasiiciiv in making new neural 
connections - 

I mall), we rccogni/e that children learn language structure (though probably 
not viKabularv and broader rules for language use) more or less similarly despite 
appreciable dif lerences in env ironment and in intelligence A child who is entirely 
deprived ol language input will be nonverbal (8). but children of deaf parents who 
are e\pi>sed to adult speech from other sources develop language in a relatively 
normal lashion. At intellectual levels abv)ve severe mental retardation, intelli- 
gence has little bearing on initial acquisition of language structures ( 17). ^ 

Ihis biological drive" to learn language has at least one major ramification 
lor educators. Language learning is a trait shared by all members of our species 
All our students are compelled bv inner forces to acquire language This translates 
to \k>nda\ nu>rning pedagogy more as a matter of auitude than of technique We 
may come to see our Mudents-all of them-as endowed with the tools for attaining 
prohciency in language. If we see them as active learners, seeking to extract 
meaning and regularit> Irom their worlds, then we see out own roles as. foremost 
though not e\clusivel>. providers of language-rich environments for children to 
operate on and within. 

Teachers have an important role to play in language development -Although 
most children have the capacity to acquire and to use language, intervention by 
educators can enhance this capacity. First, there are significant individual ditter- 
ences in the rates at which children learn language, and teachers may need to 
provide enriched input to students who appear to be lagging Also, important de- 
velopments in language learning take place during school years, especially with 
res[Kct to how chiklren learn to use their linguistic knowledge Finally, although 
children will acquire language given even minimally adequate exposure, lan- 
guage development is rooted in interactive environments. 

The Emergence of Language Ability: Through Interaction, not Didactics 

The behaviorist view of language acquisition dominated linguistics up until 
the lW)s. In this view, a child learns to say -botty** because saying it results in 
a reinforcing experience, hunger is satisfied. Presumably a child learns to say. *M 
would like a bottle, please.** because this is rewarded by further parental 
approval. 

9^- 25 
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//.m SkiUlh'X flops , . 

It wdN assumed that children learn language much as ihe> learn ^)ther skills, 
rhcv are shovsn. or ihev imilale, smaller parts oi a task. When thev perform the* 
task successiallv. the> are rewarded, when thev pcrtbml incorrectly, the> are pun- ♦ ' 
ished The smaller chunks, once mastered, are combined into more complex 
behavior tor which the learners are further rewarded. 

Research has alread> shown, however, that language learnmg is lueled b> 
torces within the child more than bv the external environment Children pivxluce 
language strmgs thev could not possibly be mutating. They arc creative. In learn- 
ing language children are satisfying an internal, biologically driven imperative. 
Indeed, research indicates that language used simply for naming objects in the en- 
vironment emerges as early, or even earlier, than language used for requesting 
objects to satisfy some need (9. 1 1 ). In addition, early single word utterances are 
more than just isolated suunds. They have the intent ind lorce of complete expres- 
sion (I. ID, 

Moreover observations of how caretakers actually interact with children 
show little e* iden^e that anyone is paying much conscious attention to language 
structure, duldren are rewarded for the accuracy and insight of their expressions, 
not for thctr correct grammar (3, 18). If a two-year-old comes up with a stun- 
nmgly grammatical utterance like; 

/ poked m\ Tirifier into the cake whu h Mtppoi>e(l to be for us to eat w ith 

our eompany ton\i>ht, ' " 

her parent is not likely to respond. 

Good. Lizzy. I'm so prqud oj your langiuige. 

On the other hand, if a child makes a wise observation, it will be applauded no 
matter what the form in which it is expressed: 

Child, Dark. Ni^ht-tii^^ht, (Uttered by an ei^hteen-month-old looking at a 
pieture book. ) 

Parent, iexntedh^ You re right. You re absolutely right. Nati It is night time < 
and the boy fs getting ready to sleep. 

During the school years, much of our language instruction takes the fonn of 
a direct assault on children's language skills. We provide reams of worksheets to 
drill students on verb conjugations. We teach the parts of speech and scotence dia- 
gramming We correct all the double negatives wc can catch yet ignore how children 
go about initially acquiring language. 

Study upon study has examined the effects of direct instruction on the quality 
ol children's language, mostly written. No other aspect of English/language arts 
mstruction has been so intensively investigated. Experiments have involved tra- 
dituHial grammar teaching, structural grammar teaching, transformational grammar 
teaching. With only rare exceptions, this b(xiy of rcseaah support.s three conclusions. 

• Direct instruction in grammar docs not improve expressive quality. 

• Direct instruction in grammar d^K's not "stick**, the material is soon forgotten. 

• Direct instruction in grammar has a negative effect on students* attitudes toward 
bnglish as a school subject (13, 29. 26). ^ 

(See also pages 61-68 on the role of grammar instruction.) 

It direct instruction and correction have little effect on students* language skills. 
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txm ought a teacher respc^nd when a student violates Conventional adult gram- 
matical patterns? Let us consider three options. 

Suppose vcHi and your class arc discussing manufacturing in America. Greg 
comments, 

// ain't no way America lan get hack into making money on cars for a long 
time ' cause the other t ountries , they gots more robots and computers than us. 
I saw that Oft the news. 

One way of rcspondmg would be to focus completely on the fonii of Greg's language- 
No, Greg. There isntany way America can get back the car market. The other 

countries have more robots. 

to which Greg is likeiy to mutter under his breath certain unpleasant remarks about 
dense teachers. Moreover, he will probably learn to abstain from participating in 
future class discussions, ^ 

Another way of dealing with tJrcgs comment would bclo acknowledge his 
ideas but also to take this as an opportunity for language correction. 

Thill sM giKHl point about^ the need for^modern technology, Greg. But you know, 
the t lass and I would have a m^ch easier time understanding you if you had 
said. ' *There isn't any^ way* ' instead of ' 7/ aint no way. 
Greg's probable^ abaction in this case? He knows that everyone in the room under- 
stotKi him perfectly well. He knows, in some tacit sense, that what you are objecting 
to IS his mfomial style, a style which is actually quite appropriate to spontaneous 
pefcr conversation, Heprobably thinks you arc a well-meaning person but cannot 
understand why you make a fuss about perfectly adequate communication 

FiYially. you might respond directly to Greg s observation. Instead of com- 
mentmg on its linguistic form, you might provide a model of appropriate syntax: 
/ see. You re saying that telhnology is the key to competing in car manufac- 
turing ahd that America has fallen so far behind in technology that we II have 
a hard time catching up. Still, I have the feeling that good old American in- 
genuity mil pull us out of this jam before long. What do the rest of you think 
about what Greg has Just said? 

In a language-rich classroom, the teacher has faith that continued modeling 
and opportunities for practice will allow for ongoing language learning, The teacher 
in such a classroom recognizes that language develops in a climate of interaction, 
in which language structure is generally out-of-awareness, in which language is 
used for authentic purposes. 

This fact IS supported by studies of caretaker-child interaction. Even the pre- 
linguistic genesis of language acquisition involves mutual interaction. Bruncr 
describes the manner in which primitive symbolization is rooted in early non- 
verbal routines. The fir^t step in acquiring referential language takes place through 
gaze. When caretakers direct their eyes at an object in the room, infants follow 
suit and thus learn that humans use signs to pick objects out of the environment. 
Later, this referring function is achieved through pointing and, finally, by ver- 
bali/ation-by naming (4). 

Further studies of caretaker-child interaction indicate that the speech directed 
to infants and very young children is modified to conform to the needs of babies 
as " conversational partners" (21 , 28). We have already noted that caretakers tend 
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10 attribute meaning to children's utterances regardless ol their lonual correctness 
Moreover, through tone of voice and ev en b> taking both parts ot the conversation 
at times, caretakers demonstrate their expectations of reciprocal interaction. 
Mother Does Joey want rue ureal for breakfast this mortiiniiJ 
Cliildiai^e ten months): Syah. 

Mother. Oka\, we Jo have tune to took oatnwal tf that's uhat sou want. 
In addition, caretakers simplitv sentence structure, unc mtonation and repetition 
to clarify meanings, use nouns instead of pronouhs ("Mere s daddy. Daddy is here 
to get hiN little Nomi.'*), and engage in the same sorts of language functions as 
do their children at each stage of development. Parents respond topically to their 
childrenV speech, extending its meaning rather than expanding incomplete sen- 
tence structure (5) In these ways, caretakers encourage active participation in 
linguistic interaction even with the youngest of children. 

Nelson studied the earl) linguistic and nonlinguistic environments of several 
intants and identified a number of predictors of language proficiency (21 ). In ad- 
ditKMi to tkvse factors already mentioned, television watching was negauvely related 
to language development, while ilic number of excursions outside the home w as 
positively related. Furthermore, caretakers who engaged in less directive forms 
of communication- more questior.s, for example, than commands -seemed also to 
be encouraging growth in language abilities. Some additional evidence at least 
suggests that caretakers who control and discipline their children with more per- 
son-centered statements ("Don't throw your trash on the fioor, it makes my job 
so much harder to have to keep picking up after you'') rather than position-cen- 
tered ones (• Children should pick up after themselves*') promote greater tlex.bility 
in later language use (7). 

One type of interaction which children commoni) experience both with care- 
takers and with peers is pla>, and there is an increasingly impressive body of research 
that suggests that certain kinds of pla> contribute enormously to language devel- 
opments Plav by definition, is performed for its own sake. >et it is instrumental 
in bringing S>out positive side effects related to school achievement (15). Play, 
like learning, is active. Successful play cncoufages concentration and persever- 
ance, and It entails absUuction from the here-and-now, as when a child must construct 
in imagination some desolate setting or dramatic scenario in which to stage a bat- 
tle of space creature dolls. 

One type of play that fosters language development is play in which the focus 
IS on language itself (23). Children often engage in language play as an accom- 
paniment to other activities such as coloring or preparing to fall asleep, 
experimenting with speech and nonspeech sounds, expanding and composing 
sentences. Truc k. On the truck. Red apples on the red truck. Apple truck. Other 
language play involves rhyming, punning, riddling, and purposefully distorting 
language. / know what you had for breakfast today. You had rock crispies. The 
value of speech play for language development lies in the fa<*t that through in- 
dividual or joint activit). children have an opportunit> to manipulate and explore 
language. Moreover, this exploration heightens awareness of language form, as 
do few other naturally occurring types of interaction. 

The other kind of play vvhieh exerts a particularly strong impact on language 
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dLhic\cment is mwi:inativc siKial dramatiL pla> (25, 22), In mkiuI dramatic play, 
take v)n pretend mies. jointlv invent and elabcuate a scenario, and otten 
use to\s or ever>da> objects to represent other objects required for their imagined 
setting ^tKial dramatic plav promotes language development because it depends 
upim verbalization. It builds interaction skills because the two or more players 
must coordinate their pretend perspectives. During the course of this interaction, 
plavers must make theu meanings explicit for each other and must construct coh- 
esive ties trom one event to another-«all through the medium of language' 
U: Let s see. rhis am he the house and in this corner am be the kitchen. 

rm iioni> to wash the dishes now. You left the kitchen set ntcss\\ 
Beth And this i an he the door that i^oes outside, Lefs uiy I had to leave real 

quu A and stuJI hecause I was ^onna he late for work. 
Liz. Don't slam the door when \ou ^o! 

The classroom implications of research on the role of interaction in language 
devek»pment are straightforward. To foster and to sustain language learning, we 
want ti) create classroom climates m which talk is encouraged. We want to re- 
spond ti> children's talk topicall>, not evaluutively. We want to encourage playful, 
exploratorv talk, imaginative talk. We want to model the kinds of language abil- 
ities we ho|K students will acquire. We know that we cannot teach them through 
dnllsidivi^rced trom purposeful communication. Most of all, wv know that the 
great/'st threat to language development is silent, passivc\ and socially isolating 
worW 

I.aiftujijie md Thought: Interd^j^endent Development 

/it IS no small leat to be able to use a word meaningfully. To use a noun, say 
dfggie,' a speaker must recognize that objects have existence apart from the 
settings in which thev iKCur, the> can re-occur in different backgrounds. In ad- 
^ditfon, each noun represents a class of objects and within that class, certain variations 
dil tolerable a doggie can have long hair or short hair and still be a doggie, Un- 
dJrstar.ding a verb or an adjective might require even more advanced thinking 

I A great deal ol controversy persists over issues of developmental relationships 
bitween language and thought, with various camps arguing that one is prior to 
ahd independent of the other. It does seem apparent now, however, that we cannot 
Jnderstand growth in one o\ these abilities without taking into account growth in 
the other. For example, before a child s first words emerge, a concept of '"object 
tlemianence'^ must be acquired (12). At the same time, learning a nevv term often 
jbnables us to think about the world in new ways. The word '\itamin," for ex- 
ample, was joined in the first part of this century. It describes a rather diverse 
category ot chemicals-organic as well as inorganic-which we commonly lump 
together in thought as a result of having a common label for them. 

" As mentioned earlier, children's initial one word and two word utterances can 
have a variety of meanings. We need to interpret them in light of the contexts in 
which the> are spoken. As it turns out, it is not possible lo characterize this caily 
language in terms ol underlying structural characteristics. Some two-word sen- 
tences, tor example, appear to be Noun + Verb combinationsMike **doggie all 
gone," while others look like Verb + Noun strings, ''give some," for example. 
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Still other ca;i> scnteiKCs ha\c the structure ol Noun f Noun» ''Jack) bab> " 
Though Nlructural regularities are J ttlcult to discern, this earl> language is well 
described in terms ot' logical (or semantic) relations. 

The three earliest logical relations to emerge are naming ("see moo-moo*')» 
recurrence ("more moo-nioo**)» and nonexistence ("no moo-moo") (2). Arriv- 
ing somewhat later are relations that can be characterized as follows. 

agenl-aclion: '*Motnmv sio'- 

action-object: 'Eat numniy*' 

agent-object: "Kai nunmiy'* 

i-ater still we find: 

action-location: ' *Sit there' * 

entity-location *Joh\ whoor' 

possessor-possession "Kdi shoe*' 

entity-attribute ^ *car fast 

demonstrative-entity ' This key' ' 

Relations between linguistic and cognitive development are also evident in 
children's viK;abulary learning. Significantly, many of the objects with which an 
intant is most taniiliar-crib and fioor, for example-are not named among the first 
words to emerge. All of the early words refer to objects which the child is able to 
act upon or manipulate-'key/* "shi>e/* and of course "mommy" and "daddy." 
(21) 

By the time children enter first grade, their ViKabularies include about 2500 
words (20), (It IS no wonder, incidentally, that many children find the limited lan- 
guage of basal rvuder>i painfully umler^timulating.) On the path to this word mastery, 
children s meanings often diverge from adults*. In this respect, language learners 
exhibit the same kind of creativity in word meanings as they exhibit in their de- 
veloping use ot \erb mfiections. Idiosyncratic word meanings generally display 
overextension (6). It is common, for example, for "dog" to refer to all fo ir-legged 
creatures. As the concept of dog becomes refined, children learn new voi'abulary 
to differentiate canines from cats, cows, and porcupines. Similarly, children often 
take adjectives and relational terms to signify both their conventional adult mean- 
ings and their exact opposite. Tall" may be overextended to mean "big", "long", 
"high", and "wide", but also may be confused with "short," "Up" may be used 
to express both "up" and "down" and the relational term "more" is often not 
differentiated from "less" until age four or five. 

It IS through experience with the world that the cognitive foundation for lan- 
guage IS laid, for example, children acquire a sense of object permanence-and 
consequentl> their first words-by playing games like peek-a-boo, by discovering 
and rediscovering objects. b> experiencing regularity and predictability. They ac- 
quire appn)pnatcly differentiated word meanings by coming in contact with objects 
that require new names, and herein lies the significance of thoughi/'language re- 
lations tor language education. Language develops in the context of experience. 
The richer and more varied the experience, the stronger the child*s language. 
Classroom experiences which permit children to act upon and manipulate their 
environment are especially effective in promoting language abilities. 
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Language and thinkmw' vmeht not be divorced at any age level. Talk and wil- 
ing ore critical t^>ols lor understanding our world (19). In secondary^^ools, in 
particular, we tend to compartmcnialue and segregate language learning fvtn^ subject 
matter learning, and m so doing, we handicap our students* capacity to assimilate 
knowledge. We deprive them of a means of categorizing and relating experience 
which can be just as helpful in mathematics or biology class as it is in English 

Summary 

Children learning language engage in a process which is essentially creative 
rather ibaA imitative. Through active exploration of their language environment, 
theVconstruci lor themselves systems of grammar and often produce forms which 
do not directly reflect adult models. The drive to learn language is innate, man- 
dated \»v the biology of the human species. All student^, therefore, should be 
rcgardea u> possessing a magnifw-T.t aptitude for language learning Children do 
not acquire linguistic knowledge as a result of direct instruction by their elders 
Instead, language learning takes place during the course of interaction in which 
the goal IS to comniunicate meaning, not to perfect sentence structures. Both par- 
ent-child'interaction and various forms of play promote language development in 
this manner The development of language and of thought arc intimately inter- 
twined Childa-ii s earliest language is best described in terms of the logical relations 
expressed. ViKablilary development also reveals emerging abilities to categorize 
and distinguish things and events. Just as language provides children with a pow- 
erlul tool lor understanding the world, so diKs experience with the world provide 
them with a basis lor rich language. 
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How does oral language develop in children in grades K42? 



It IS common for child language researchers to claim that children know their 
language by the time they enter schiwL Statements like these appropriately em- 
phasize that children art? innately able to learn language and that they do so largely 
without any formal instruction. But the claim is accurate only in the litpited sense 
that children do acquire a great deal of knowledge about language structure in 
their first five years. 

GrammaUi al Structures, Still, some structures do develop much later (3) Ex- 
amples of late, developing linguistic knowledge include cases in which actor/ 
object relations arc not obvious in the surface grammar of sentences 

Bubba told Ali to mow the lawn, 

Bubba promised AH to mow the lawn, 

Bubba is eager to know 
Bubba is easy to know. 

Some speakers never learn these structures, yet function well enough in every- 
day communication (10). (In parts of the upper Midwest, incidentally, it remains 
perfectly acceptable to say, ** Would you borrow me a dollar?") 

Speech Sounds. Other aspects of language do not develop until middle child- 
hood. Occasionally parents and teachers are concerned, for example, that a first 
or second grade child cannot pronounce all of the speech sounds. This is quite a 
normal pattern of development, however (21). The most commonly misarticu- 
lated speech sounds are /r/, /th/, /I/, /sh/ along with several consonant blends. 
There is little cause for concern if primary grade children omit or substitute for 
these sounds. Indeed, there is some danger that if we call attention to what is, in 
tact, withm the normal range of development, we may bring about disorders of 
speech fluency such as stuttering. 

Syntactic Complexity: Other important kinds pf language developments that 
take place in the context of school years concern the manner in which children 
make u.se of the resources of language structure available to them. The speech of 
middle and high school students contains few structui'cs that do not appear at least 
occasionally in the speech of primary grade children (14, 15). However, older stu- 
dents typically display greater syntactic complexity Initially, young children may 
speak primarily in simple sentences comprised of one unelaborated independent 
clause. We rode in the car. It was a long way. Slightly later, the conjunctions 
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and'' and then" become ul?iquilt)us Ideas are strung together like so many 
beads on a strmg. obscuring a variety of logical relationships. 
We rthU in the air and it was a long way. 
We i^ot to the un us then w e bought popcorn. 

Middle school children bcgm to use a great deal of subordination, resulting in 
increased syntactic tomplexilv For many children, the subordinating conjunction 
*so" appears often and expresses diverse logical relations. But different subor- 
dinating conjunctions can be used to combine ideas in more revealing wa>s. 

We" riHle in the car because it was such along w*a\\ 

When w e arrived at the circus we bought popcorn. 

Instead ot subi>rdi nation, more mature speakers combine ideas in more eco- 
nomical subclausal units. Ruling the long distance h\ ior, wc bought popiorn 
immediately upon arrival at the circus. 

The T-umt is an overall index of syntactic maturity which has been widely 
usevi m much educational research, (*'T" stands for "terminable/') A T-unii is 
a mam clause plus all assiKiated dependent clauses and free modifiers (7). The 
Kmger the T um^s, the more complex the syntax, in the sample below, the double 
%lashes (//) indicate three T-units: 

Yesterdu\ I went to the store the one on the corner with m\ mom. and she told 

me I ioutd get ue i ream there hut I iouldn't get no gum \aitsc last time I 

left it on the car seatil 
Since these three T-umts contain a total of 40 words, the mean T-unit length is 
10.33. This would be typical of the syntax of seventh or eighth graders ( I4K 

T-unit analysis is a helpful descriptive tool which teachers can use to keep 
abreast of studenis' syntactic development. Some researchers have also suggested 
using Tunit analysis us a measure (or evaluating children's oral language, but cau- 
tion is in order here. Longer T-units do not r*ecessarily constitute beMer syntax, 
especially in the case of narrative or descripti.c discourse. Also the audience to 
whom we address our speech affects syntactic complexity Even young children 
adapt (heir language m this manner, for example, simplifying grammatical con- 
structions for children younger than themselves, in fact, this variability in the use 
of complex syntax is, itself, a benchmark of language proficiency. 

Sentence combining is an instructional technique for enhancing syntactic 
complexity that has been embraced by many English/language arts educators (see 
pages 61 -68 on grammar instruction in wnting). Sentence combining is attractive 
for seVr^l reasons. Exercises can be conducted in speech or in writing, usually 
m both.^tudents find them motivating. The value of sentence-combining as a sort 
ol dailv cVrnse is well dv)cumented not only ix> a means of increasing syntactic 
complexity\ut also as a means for improving quality of expression and perhaps 
also readmg^20). Sentence combining is versatile, and teachers can easily con- 
stiiici exercises appropriate to their students (4). Perhaps of greatest importance, 
sentence combining represents a concrete response to public and professional de- 
mands tu * do siiniethmg" about children s language proficiency. As discussed in 
the chapter OA early language development, direct instruction in formal granmiar 
has little effect on students* language skills, but sentence combining does, in fact, 
sentence combining ks apparently most successful when it is least encumbered by 
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liraninidtKal tcrnunoK»iJV and picsLnplivcncss il6) ScntcnLC LOinbinmg is no 
pandLCd. however Its goals arc limited, and it is not to be Lontuscd with instruc- 
tion in rhetoric and communication. 

Cohesion in Lini;iunie. Children ledrn not onlv to connect ideas within sen- 
tentes b> means ut the resources of syntax, the> also Icam to make links between 
sentences and thus create meaning duos^ K)nger stretches of spoken or written 
discourse This qualitv of language- to carr> and refine meaning along extended 
units ol discourse-is known as "cohesion." Harl> studies of cohesion that are 
currentiv being conducted suggest that children make radical shifts in the wa)s 
the) make whole talks and compositions meaningful, and that these shifts are cs- 
fK-ciallv important during the fir^t few years of school as students are developing 
the language of literacj and of tormality (9), 

NiUiLC the wav a first grader, reci)unting to hi.s parents a magic show he had 
seen at school, creates cohesion in his narrative account. 

fhis am mme m with nw ruhhit.s. The\ were real ones too! He miuI that one 

\\o\ i^tHnl hut the other woi^ had andah\a\i^ getting into trouble. He pia them 

hinh in his hat Ihtn he took the f^ood one oia bia the bad one disappeared. 

He wanted pla\ tootball and .so he reappeared in this football helmet. 
The storv holds together and is interpretable because of a number of devices. In 
the second sentence, tor example. * 'they" clearly refers to the rabbits, and this 
connection is further reintorced by the substitution of "ones" for •'rabbits." In 
both cases when the w ord "buf ' appears, it creates a contrasting link thai clarifies 
meaning. There are somc>inadequacies in this passage, however. In the final sen- 
tence the pronoun * he" is ambiguous. Still, the typical word pattern '^disappear" 
tin the previous sentence) followed by '^reappear" makes it pretty obvious that 
the rabbit, not the magician, was found inside the football helmet. 

With experience and age. children become more adept at making their dis- 
course cohesive. jThey are more careful to use pronouns with unambiguous 
referents, \o\ example. But this skill does not emerge because they are taught 
abi)ut cohesion in any explicit way. Instead, children learn to construct cohesion 
in texts when they are provided good models, well written stories for example, 
which they can experience in a variety of ways. Also important is a classroom 
emphasis on meaning rather than on language form. 

Lan^uai^e Fiou turns. We have been discussing continued development in 
knowledge of linguistic rules, in articulation of speech sounds, in syntactic com- 
plexity, and in cohesion. There is an additional aspect of language development 
upon which schoi)ling exerts the greatest impact, an aspect of language learning 
which continues hmg into adulthood and which indeed has no developmental end 
point We reler to this type of language learning as "functional" language de- 
velopment <A similar term is "pragmatic development.") 

A concern tor functional langua.<?e development focuses attention on the pur- 
poses speakers can accomplish by ligaistic means. To clarify this point, consider 
what ciHikl happen if we ignore language functions in ordinary conversation. 

A Can \ou pass the sah? 

B lt\ not too heavy. It's within reaeh. Yes, Vm sure I ean. 
Altht)ugh As utterance is phrased in the syntax of a question, it is surely intended 
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to lunction as a request. That h why B s answer-a proper response to a question 
but noc to a rcquesl-is so jarnng. A more appropriate response would relate to the 
function rather than the form of the initial remark: 

Sure. Just a second while I finish h i//i these mashed potatoes. Here you 



bven at the smgle-word or holophrastic stage of language development, chil- 
dren engage \n many communication functions. An utterance like **Night-night" 
can take on many meanings: 

/ am goinfi to sleep, 

I want you to put me to bed. 

You are going to sleep. 
Similarly, at the two-word stage "Mommy sock" can function to mean. 

This iS mommy's sock. 

Give me mommy's sock. 

Mommy, go get a sock for me. 

Jn order to interpret the meanings/functions of this early language, we must 
engage in what researchers call "rich interpretation" (I). We take the social and 
physical context into account in assigning meanings to children's utterances 
Caretakers do this quite nafcrally. Emmy, eighteen months old, stands in the bath- 
room and grunts, "Uhnn uhnn." Her father responds. "You want to hush your 
teeth, do you?" 

As part of functional language development, children also must learn to use 
physical and social context cues as a means for interpreting language. A fivc-^ear- 
old may have difficulty recognizing (hat "Do you know what time it is?" can, 
under certain conditions, function as an equivalent to "You go to bed right this 
minute!" Conversely, prc-school children are apt to use deictic or "pointing" 
pronouns even m the midst of a telephone conversation in which their listeners 
could not possibly understand their references; "Danny, I got one of those things 
just like that one you have but I dropped it back there." 

We can categorize the language functions which children must learn in any 
number of ways. We can, for example, list all of the acts that can be accomplished 
purely by means of speech (demanding, denying, pleading, promising, naming, 
asking, requesting, and so on) (19). Still another list of language functions that 
was devised to aid teachers in generating activities for instruction in oral language 
includes I. informmg, 2. controlling 3. expressing feelings, 4. imagining, and 5 
ritualizing-:t6 which we might add 6, analyzing or problem solving. It is impor- 
tant for us to become aware of these language functions and to examine our 
teaching to ensure that we expose our students to a full range of language 
experiences. 

Functional language development is, again, a matter of life-long learning. We 
can always become more adept at speaking with particular audiences, handling 
difficult situations. In communication tasks which require description, kinder- 
garten children may use language which would be functional only for someone 
who shares their unique perspective; That one looks like mommy's hat she wore 
that one time she got all dressed up (I I), 

In persuasive communication tasks, fifth graders often resort to bribes, threats. 
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and pleading even m addressing high authority listeners. B> ninth grade, though, 
students generallv reserve threats and bribes lor use with peers Ihey appropn- 
atelv direct elaborate listener-centered messages to high authority figures / know 
\ou U want to bu\ this newspaper because it's done b\ kids who were in your class 
last year and so toull see how much wu really taught them (17 h 
High schiH>l seniors can begin to see the need to intersperse both specific details 
and abstract generalizations in their discourse. The world is netting to be a harder 
and harder pUu e to live in. Wei an all help b\ doin^ some little thinf^s like savin^i* 
our used jars and bottles for recycling. 

More practiced adults, to a greater extent than even twelfth graders, will usc^ lan- 
guage to di.-ect their listeners' attention to points of particular significance (18)' 
And there's one more reason why you should recxcle your glass, and this is the 
most important reason of all. . . . , , 

Schooling can contribute significantly to promoting children's lunctional lan- 
guage development l2» 13). The teachers role in this regard is not so much to 
teach children about language struct^ x» for children have acquired much knowl- 
edge about linguistic rules prior to school. Rather, the teacher guides children m 
applying their linguistic knowledge to achieve various language functions, es- 
pecially in unlamiliar social situations. By providing: opportunities for using 
language in these wa>s, teachers assist children in developing language lluency. 
range, precision, and effectiveness. Without this sort of exposure and guidance, 
the child's language will not become fully realized. 

Oral and V^ ntten Language. Before leaving the subject of continued language 
development, one final point about relations between oral language and writing 
is in order. Development m written language does not necessarily follow the same 
course as development in spoken language. Children appear to be conscious at an 
early age that writing is not simply transcribed speech (5) Many language fea- 
tures which appear in children's speech will never find their way into their writing 
For example, there appears to be less interference in writing from nonstandard 
spoken dialects than some educators^ presume (6). On the other hand, speech does 
provide a functional basis for early writing; for example, the frequent use of the 
second person pronoun •'vou" in young children's compositions. In middle 
school >ears. some children begin to sharply differentiate writing from speaking 
so much so that writing takes on a stilted, hypcrcorrect tone Mature writers tmd 
some wav ol reintegrating spoken language into their writing, thus attaining a 
quality of 'voice ** (1 2) Teachers ought not expect that by working with students ^ 
oral language development they will necessarily reap benefits in written Ian-* 
guage In some cases, like learning how to describe objects for an unknown 
listener, there ina> be carryover. In other areas, like correcting lack ol agreement 
between subjects and verbs, there may be no transfer. 

Summary 

Children acquire knowledge about virtually all patterns of sentence structure 
belore ever entering school. But along with that small set of late developing lan- 
guage structures and speech soundjf-which are acquired during iMe school years, 
children grow in their abiiu> to use their language resources. In particular, they 
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attain greater svntactk c(miple\Kv b> cuinbinmg ideas within sentences m more 
economical and logicall) revealing \\a>s. Syntactic complexity can be enhanced 
through Ncntcnce combining exercises, though these should not be thought of as 
a complete program in language for communication. Children also learn to make 
connections between sentences, extending meaning throughout entire talks and 
compositions. This skill in creating cohesive discourse is promoted by experience 
v^ ith goiKl language imKlels and by a fi)cus on meaning rather than fomi. The most 
significant language development during the school years involves growth in us- 
ing language to achieve various communicative functions. Teachers play an 
indispensable role in exposing students to a wide range of functions and guiding 
their continuing progress 
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Learning to write has a number of distinct stages that arc posited by rcscarch- 
\ ers. Hildrcth (13) reports five stages from aimless scribbles to units closely 
\approximating actual letters. She concludes that writing improves in this early pc- 
t\pd without direct teaching. Clay (6) notes that five-year-olds follow certaiit 
pr^K:lples in creating a message that may conuin what she terms "sign concepts" 
or "^message concepts" that combine known elements to create new elements. 

DftFord suggests that "a linear description of development is impossible since 
children may utilize a sentence or message format while exhibiting little control 
of letters and words." She lists ten stages, from scribbling to forms of discourse, 
suggestingNlhat while they are not sequential, they do indicate the growing so- 
phisitication^f the writer as children's strategies and concepts become refined and 
reOect the conventions of written language (7). Although a specific sequence of 
development is ^ported in Walter Loban's thirteen-year study of language de- 
velopment, he suggests thai "drawing up a valid chart of sequence and stages is 
hazardous; at any one age children vary tremendously in language ability (17).'' 
He later comments that linguistic stages are no more discrete and sudden than 
stages of physical growth. 

Clearly these re.veaithers are describing the develojpmental stages through 
which children learning to write pass. For a discussion of the stages of the com- 
posing process (pre-writing, drafting, revising, editing, and publishing) sec pages 
53-54. 

Children develop at different rates and times, and both teachers and parents 
arc aware of this fact. Children's growth patterns, physically, socially, mentally, 
and emotionally, proceed unevenly, and this is normal and expected. It is hardly 
surpriMng that the component skills of language develop in much the same way. 
Because of the complexities of writing, it is as difficult to identify a fixed se- 
quence of development in writing abilities as it is to formalize rigorously 
children's growth patterns. 

There are known sequences in the development of writing-from gestures to 
scribbles, to symbols, words, and finally stories (l5)-but it is also known that 
children move through these stages in other than linear ways. Many researchers 
have discovered an uncvenness in the development of writing according to chil- 
dren's age, tiJcir sex, their knowledge of words, the context, and their problem- 
solving abilities. 

O 
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Contexts for Lenrning to Write 

It the task of the teacher to discover \vhdt uidivKludI children know about 
written language before instruction in writing can begin. So it is important to 
know that re>earchers generally acknowledge that children know much more 
about written language than we have previously believed. Through observation 
of writing behavior, interviews, analvsis of pr^nlucts (10), and looking at chil- 
dren's planning strategies and use of cohesive structures (16), as well as by 
studying what children know and expect from print and what strategies they em- 
ploy in ^controlling iheir written language (12), we are now more aware of 
children's understanding of written language. 

lyuig and Rentel have suggested that a framework is needed for understanding 
how children's intentions m learning interact with varying learning c\>TlTtxts as 
they make the transition from speech to writing. In particular, (he framework 
should focus on how children develop control over the written medium ( 16). 

Dyson studied the ways children make the transition from speech to writing 
and found thai **talk was an integral part of beginning to write, providing both 
meaning and, tor some children, the systematic means of getting that meaning on 
paper" (8). A crucial factor in the development of writing that links oral language 
to written language is sustained speech. Brittoa(3) recognizes children's reliance 
on their ability to transfer their talk to the priKluct»on of written objects. Moffett 
1 19) suggests that children who can sustain a convcrs ition and keep on the topic 
can more readily use what they write as cues to go on to the next line. Applebce 
(I) found that children made use of sustained speech in telling and retelling 
stones, 

A number of researchers propose that the way in which we learn is reflected 
in the way wc use the knowledge wc possess. Children tend to store information 
from stones they have read or heard and then, selecting from those memorivs, 
incorporate certain aspects in the content of their writing. For example. Thorn- 
dyke found that the degree of plot structure or organization in a story was a 
significant factor in how much oif that story was recalled (21 ). Applebee (2) ana- 
lyzed stories of very young children for the extent to which they adopted the 
narrative conventions of "once upon a time,'* **happily ever after,*' and the con- 
sistent use of the past tense. He found two-year-olds used at least one convention 
m 70 percent of their stones and five-year-olds used all three in nearly 50 percent. 
Stones also grew longer and more complex as children matured. _ 

Children w ho hear many stories do indeed internalize a sense of story that they 
in turn will draw upon in creating their o\ni text (4). The value of exposure to 
story IS reflected in Favat s analysis of fairy tales as well (9). He found that chil- 
dren are attracted by the predictability of fairy tales. 

Another factor that influences production of text is the context in which the 
story or experiences arise. When children write as the result of their own con- 
versations or personal experiences they are not under the same kind of stress as 
when they produce text using someone elses framework or experiences (18). 
reachers and students who have explored a new environment together can more 
leadily discuss and build common understandings. The students can then organize 
and select events that impressed or concerned them, and thus their text will be 
shaped by the context in which those experiences occurred. 
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Writing IS a matter ol soh 111^ problems \Um do children decide which events 
are the significant ones to \^ rite about? Ho\\ \ni11 the> decide to interprete and or- 
gam/c the, r experiences? Chafe suggests thrct: levels of decision making that he 
labels sLhemati/ing» propositionaluing\ and categorizing" (5) These include 
ho'A U5 intei^rct particular bits of knowledge, how to select ''chunks** to be ex- 
pressed in sentences that provide essential details, and the task of selecting 
appropriate words and phrases withm a sentence Graves has studied the ways in 
which children solve problems of composing, spelling, and handwriting as they 
write (10) 

Writing activities that present writing problems-for example, writing cIi- 
rected to a new audience, in an unfamiliar format, or with a different purpose- 
encourage children to reach out for appropriate language with which to delivei* 
their message The identification of audience will help children to recognize the 
need tor a different organization of information and choice of words, and for se- 
lection of a stv le appropriate to the reader. 

In examining the writing processes of seven->ear-olds and in particular a case 
studv ot one child. Graves reached the following conclusions '^At any given point 
m a writing episode, many variables, most of them unknown at the time of com- 
jx>smg. contribute to the writing process. Children write for unique reasons, 
emplov highlv individual coping strategies, and view writing in ways peculiar to 
their own |vrson. In short, the writmg priKess is as variable and unique as the 
individuals personalitv" (II). * . . 

Writing does not improve as a simplv upward sloping line smoothly rising 
irom - poor*' to "go^Kl" but instead progresses unevenly with many periods of 
regression as new stv les are attempted or the context demands a different form be 
used 1 17) brrors are natural as students try out new ideas and present materials 
to be read bv ditterent and unfamiliar audiences. This '-develipmental irregular- 
ity" IS e\|vrienced bv child and adult writers alike. 

Implications for Instruction 

Classroom instruction in manv subject areas is otU-n carried out in accordance 
with some tvpe of curriculum guide which designiites the scope and sequence to 
he lollo^ved'in each content and skill area. These charts are important to instrue 
turn and most tr> to reflect the developmental stages of children as weH as the 
realities ol the classroom. Great care must be taken . however, when civating such 
charts, and. when using them, that their proper role in the total instructional pro- 
gram be kept in perspective. Teachers need to b*! aware at the outset thai some 
sco|X; and sequence charts seem to be developed more for the convenience^ of in- 
struction than lor the development of abilities in children. Scope has been defined 
b\ Oliver (2U) as the "wluif' criterion. What is to be included? Sequence he de- 
fines as the "Mlwtr cfiterion. When should a body of knowledge be offered; ' 
when should it begin.' He adds duration as a **ho\v long' criterion: How much 
time should be spent on a topic? Keith broadens 01iver*s definition in stating, 
•The scope and sequence of curriculum organization is the cultural groups 
expression ot its values, goals, and behavioral norms. ..It seems apparent, how- 
ever, that the only real sequence is that which the learner himself develops in his 
handling of-coneepts and skills** ( 14). 
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Summary 

An important tool for classroom teachers is the "scope and sequence" chaii 
These charts anal>ze large skill areas like readmg or arithmetk*. and break them 
down into smaller units. Often these units arc sequenced on a "pre-icquisite" 
nnxleJ. That is. mastery of sub-skill A is required before sub-skill B can be 
ieamcd. Usually, scope and sequence charts are related to the developmental Mage 
which the le "'\er is assumed to be at. 

Such a co>.iprehensive approach to the teaching of writing does not seem pos- 
sible because of the wide range of normal development among children at any 
given age. 

< Various researchers have suggested stages or essential elements in writing de- 
velopment, but none claims that his or her list is not subject to change as further 
findings are revealed and new avenues explored. They all observe that' many lev- 
els of writing abilitv are found in children at any given age or experiential level. 

However, when planning instruction, teachers need to ascertain the facility 
with which their students use language and then design activities and experiences 
which will promote and foster writing skills for all children. Competency state- 
ments developed by school districts or textbooks may provide a convenient way 
to organize instruction or to articulate goals, but these statements should not be 
seen a:> reflecting either a statement about children's development nor even about 
necessary relationships among language components. 
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CLASSROOM CONCERNS 
AND CONSIDERATIONS 



In the last few years, many research- 
ers have focused attention on the ^* proc- 
ess'' approach to writing, **Process 
writing'* requires that we take a fresh 
look at how we teach writing and other of 
the language arts. 
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Exactly how does classroom instruction differ if we adopt a 
process-oriented approach? 



Most children begin their formal education in writing after they have learned 
toilecodc printed language and to comprehend what they read a( fairly simple lev- 
els h^rly in the first grade, children learn to write their name, names of familiar 
people and objects, and simple, short sentences. By the end of the first grade, they 
are able to put two or three simple sentences together. By the time children are in 
the third grade, they have been introduced to the notion of paragraphs (if not the 
actual term) and of connecting simple sentences with *'and" to make compound 
sentences. From fourth grade on, the goals of writing instruction arc to help stu- 
dents become proficient writers of essays, expressive, narrative, descriptive, and 
persuasive; to teach them the fine points of sentence structure, usage, grammar, 
»ntax, and organization, and to improve their vocabulary and spelling 

These are not unworthy goals, but they are seldom attained. Too few students 
graduate from high school with the ability to write a well-structured, interesting 
essay of any kind. College instructors and employers alike find that some students 
and employees must be re-educated (or, indeed, educated for the first time) if they 
are t*) function in courses or jobs that require even elementary writing skills. 

It IS not that their teachers have not taught the skills necessary for students to 
learn to write well. It is, rather, that the students have not been able to praake 
those skills in a meaningful way as often as is necessary to internalize the skills 
nor in an environment that encourages writing for enjoyment, for self-expression, 
and for understanding. 

In many classrooms, the mechanics of writing are taught separately from the 
act of writing. Children are asked to complete worksheets, to find mistakes in sen- 
tences written by someone else, to wiite sentences using new vocabulary words 
(or to incorporate all of the new words in a single paragraph), and to take tests 
where their ability to ''write" is judged by their ability to fill in the blank or to 
pick the right answer from among four choices on a multiple-choice test. They 
are asked to write stories, paragraphs, or essays perhaps only once a week. In one 
study of three school systems, children in the second through fourth grades wrote 
an average of one piece per month (7). The topi: is usually assigned by the 
teacher, or the children are allowed to choose from a list of topics. There is little 
interaction bct>veen the teacher and the student until the final product has been 
turned in, and students are seldom given an opportunity to revise their work. 
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A recent studv o\ ^^^ltlng dune bv sect)ndar> school students in six major sub- 
ject areas di tound that students at the secondary level are generally not given 
increased t)ppc»rt unities to practice and refine their svriting skills The study in- 
cluded a year-long observational study of ninth and eleventh grade classes in two 
schiKils and a national survey i)t sectmdary school ceachers to determine their at- 
titudes toward writing, the kinds ot writing task » they assigned, and the nature of 
related instructional activities 

In the ubservatu)nal study, students observed spent ^mly 3 percent ol'theirclass 
time engaged in the writing ot a paragraph or more. In the national survey. 754 
teachers who had been nominated by their principals as **good" teachers re- 
s|>onded to a questumnaire. They taught in one of six subject areas- English, 
science. stKial studies, mathennitics, foreign language, or business education 
Thirty -two percent o\ the teachers said they never assigned . (writing of a 
paragraph or longer) to the students in the class on which they were reporting 
Only ^1 percent reported /rf(;wai//\ Using such writing tasks'' (I), 

^ Such discouraging data lead to the development of three "points" upon which 
the adviKates ot a pri)cess-oriented approach to teaching writing rely: 

1 Most children learn to read because all people involved in their ediica- 
lum-their parents, teachers, school administrators, and the community - believe 
It is a skill which IS essential to all subsequent learning. The same is true of math- 
ematics, though the tiKus here tends to be on computation rather than a more 
expanded view ot mathematics as problem solving. These skills are learned be- 
cause large bkKks oi time are devoted to thein during each school day, The first 
point, then, is that it children are to become proficient writers, time must be set 
aside each day \ot them to write. Children need to be encouraged to write fre- 
quently and at varu)us hmes during the school day. This is true regardless of the 
instructional approach used. 

2 IU»wever, time alone is not enough to insure that children will learn to value 
>riting Althimgh most children do learn to read, very few become avid read- 
ers-readers who seek out biH)ks, magazines, newspapers, who even read graffiti . 
because they view them as mechanisms for expanding their understanding, for 
broadening their experience. How many adults do you'know who are addicted li- 
brary users ' \K)st children also beci»nie fairly ef ficient users of basic computation 
skills, but lew are si) excited abt)ut mathematics that they sign up for higher-level 
mathematics ci)urses in the secondary grades. If children are to believe that w rit- 
ing can be a litetime tool for learning, for self-expression, and for com- 
munication, they must, from the time they begin to draw and to form letters, be 
enci)uraged \o use writing as a means of expressing^lhemsclves. Writing must be 
the resuh o\ their need or desire w^ communicate some message It must not result 
troin a teeling that they have to try to please the teacher. The teachers role is to 
provide opportunities for childien to write, to help them learn that writing is a se- 
ries o{ priKcsses. and io guide their learning through responses that are accepting 
and encouraging (1) 

^ This leads us to the Imal pt)int II children are to develop the attitude that 
writing can be an cl.cctive means ot expressing themselves, they must have tre- 
queni i>ppt)rtumties lo write tor audiences other than the teacher They must be 
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encouraged to write for many dit'terenl purposes and to diverse audiences, such 
as th^ir peers, members of their family, their local police department, the mayor 
of the^ity, and so on. Most important, writing for different audiences must grow 
out of the individual child*$ own needs and desires. 

The Process Approach to Writing Instruction 

Over the past fifteen years, a group of researchers and educators, including 
Donald Graves, Donald Murray, Peter Elbow, James Britton, und Robert Gun- 
didch l2, 3. 6. 7, 8, 9. 10. 11) have begun to talk about writing as a process and 
to stress the im^rtance of having children learn to write by creating a classroom 
environment which encourages risk taking, lots of writing, and building on chil- 
dren's already extensive knowledge of language. Proponents of the process 
approach to teaching writing suggest that children like most mature writers can 
effectively use several stages in the development of a piece of writing. Although 
they may be given different names by different people, the stages generally in- 
volve planning for writing, writing, and rewriting. The following stages and their 
descriptions represent a general overview of writing as a series of processes. 

Prewrmng This involves conceptualizing-getting the idea, mulling it over, 
expanding up\)n ii -and plannmg how you will approach the topic. Prewritingcan 
mean talking an idea i)vcT with peers or your teacher, reading about the topic and 
thmking about hi)w what you have read fits with your own ideas, actually doing 
library research on a topic, jotting down ideas, and writing an outline. Murray 
(II) suggests that much oi the prewriting stage is spent in rehearsal, a process in 
which the experienced writer begins ti) gain control of the subject in a way that 
Will help hini or her produce a working firstdraft, Prewriting can take 10 minutes, 
two hours, a month, or longer. 

Drafting. This ^tage involves makmg a first attempt at putting your thoughts 
on paper. It may be a fairly free-ni)wing piece of writing, or it may closely reflect 
the organi^atii)n you have your head or the outline you have written. Your goal 
in writing a first draft is to get your ideas down on paper. You probably won't 
spend a great deal of time making sure that every comma is in the proper place or 
that there are no misplaced modifiers, but some writers do pay attention to these 
details at this stage. 

RcMswg, When you have put all your thoughts on paper and. ideally, have had 
si)me time io let yi)ur thi)ughts drift elsewhere for a while, you can go back over 
your writing to be sure that it conveys the message you wanted to send. You might 
find that you want to make only a few minor changes-perhaps an expanded be- 
ginning or an additional sentence here and there-or you might decide that you 
want to LOinplctely rei)rganize tht\piece. You might go through one, two, or sev- 
eral revisions. Stimulated by the writing you have alread> done, it is possible that 
you will get an entirely new idea and decide to do some more thinking about the 
subject or to start your draft over again. 

hlitmg In the editing stage, you take a close look at the writing you have 
dime. You check ti)r misspellings, correct errors in grammar, check your punc- 
tuation, and possibly rewrite or retype so that it will be as neat as possible. 

Publuation. This is usuall) the final step in the writing process and has a va- 
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nctv o[ Micanuigs. tnuii publudlion b) a commercial publisher to creating a cla^s 
new>paper, to putting children's papers m a bi)und volume to putting a letter m the 
mail It IS. m essence, the deliver) ot the product to the intended audience 

Although the stages described above are the basic stages through which an ex- 
perienced writer gix:s m developing a piece ot' writing, they are neither mandatory 
steps nor linear Siune writers ma> gi> thri>ugh a prewriting priKess, write a first 
dralt. and consider it ci»mplele. Others nia> go thri)Ugh all the steps and be in the 
editing stage when the) suddenlv have a new thought which tieeds to be explored 
and mcorporated. Some writers never reach the final draft stage. 

In addition, all ot the sjjges involve sets of priKesses and subsets of those sets 
which go on in the mind of the writer and which, as stressed in the reports of stud- 
ies bv Rower and Haves i4) and Perl (13). are recursive. At an> stage in the 
process, a thought, a reaction to words on paper, a respvinse to something some- 
one says, a sudden recalling of a distant piece of inlbrmation, or some other 
siunulus might result in a change m the w riter s perception of the piece of w riting 

We can rccogni/e the stages in the writing process in many pieces of b<.)th in- 
lormal and toimal writing The following examples demonstiate how several, but 
not necessarily all, of the stages appear in typical kinds of situations. 

Contributing to a Church Newsletter 

• The editor ot the church newsletter calls to ask you to write a short article for 
the next issue. The article will fvKUson getting members to help solve the prob- 
lem i>t keeping an adequate volunteei staff for teaching Sunday School The 
editor talks to vou brielly about some ideas for the article. 

• \our article is due in tlve days, so you decide to >pend the first two thinking 
things over and talking w ith one or two other members of the church You also 
talk to a couple ot triends and at one point you call the editor back for 
claritication 

• \ou write a ilrst draft which you think is fairly persuasive. A couple of your 
Inends at work and at hvHiie read it and otTer comments. Their comments are 
helplul. but vim're slightly dissatisfied for vague reasons you can^t articulate 

• You're up against the deadline now, but you don*t want to turn it in quite yet. 
In one last concentrated session, you reorganize the draft. That s it. You are 
much more satislfed with the power of your points as they are now organized. 

• \ou read the article a ci»uple i)t times nuire, change a few words here and there, 
type It up during a break at work the next day (stiil changing a few words and 
punctuation marks), and drop it off at the editor s house on the way home from 
work 

• The editor suggests a lew changes, only one of which you don*t agree with. 
Alter hearing your logic, the editor leaves it as you wrote it. 

• the newsletter giK^s to press, is delivered, and you and the editor wait for re- 
actions from the congregation. 

Steps in Writing an Intormal Letter 

• \ou want to communicate with someone who is a friend or relative. You think 
about the message to be sent, usually while writing the lener. 
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• As >ou tomjHJsc the letter. >i»u MiULture it in some way perhaps bringing the 
Iriend up to date through x^Jhronology ot events, or telling the relative of a se- 
ries ol conversations with a mutual friend. Your goal is to make the messages 
clear so that the reader will understand them fully sniply by reading the letter 

• More olten than not, you reread letters you have written, changing a word herc 
or there Olten, revision takes the tonn of a PS. Children sometimes write ad- 
ditional notes on the envelope alter the letter has been sealed inside 

• \m probably tollow the Lonventions of letter writing, beginning '^Dear/* end- 
ing with "Smcerely." Love,*' or some other standard close, and noting the 
date 

How might such a process look in the classroom? The following situation has 
Laura deciding that she warns to write about why eleven-year old children should 
not have to change schiK)ls in the middle of the y ear, 

• You are aware trom your last conference with Lauras parents that they are 
ihinking about moving. When Laura mentions it to you one day. your response 
IS that she might want to explore how she feels abi>ut it, first by thinking about 
the bad things and the goixl things about moving. 

• Laura does that by talking with her friends, who give her suggestions, and with 
her lamiiv her father is sympathetic, but he stresses the good points; her 
brother and M>ter are also sympathetic, but they stress the bad points 

• Laura writes a list using two columns and shows it to you You mention a couple 
ot pomts that she has not considered and suggest that she talk with Carla. who 
has fust moved and is new to your classroom. 

• Laura and Carla come to you and ask if they can w rite a pa|K-r together Because 
ot her talks with Carla, Laura has changed her purpose for writing She now 
warns to w rite a paper that w ill help children adjust to a sudden move You read- 
ily agree and suggest a couple of resources that they might explore (they can 
talk to the librarian to see it there are any books about children who have 
moved, and they can call a local mover who might have some briKhures about 
moving with suggestions for how to make the move easier for all members ol 

the family). . v, i . i 

• Laura and Carla proudly show you what they have written. You look it over and 
ask them a couple of questions about specific points they have made You also 
tell them what you like about Ihe work they have done, and you suggest that 
they show the dratt to one or two classmates, ask for their comments, and then 

revise it. - o i 

• Alter you li>ok at the rev ised draft and make one or two more suggestions, earia 
and Laura edit their paper for '^publication/' You have suggested that they ask 
the principal it anv other children in the school are moving or have just moved 
\ou will make that many copies of the paper to be sure that each of these chil- 
dren nets a copy 

• You might also make a call to Laura's lather and Carla 's parents to give them 
some background and let them know you have made a copy of the paper tor 
thenr 

Lven thouuh the priKCss described above seems like a long one. it m tact 
might take only two or three minutes each time the children request a conference 
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vkith the teacher. Much ol the v^ork has been done by others involved in the proc- 
ess, family, peers, the scho^^l librarian, and, m this case, the principal. Laura and 
Caria have had a ^atist>ing. relevant experience, writing to a specific audience 
for a specific purpose. They have also experienced all of the stages in the writing 
process. 

CUttsroom Activities Using the Process Approach ^ 

Prewnunfi. Most classriK)ms offer countless opportunities for prewriting ex- 
periences. The important thing is to recognize these opportunities and to verbalize 
them Drawing, for example, can be an important prewriting activity for very 
young children. As the) grow older, children move to writing before they draw. 

All of the content areas should be taken advantage of. Before children are 
taken on science or siKial studies field trips, for example, the teacher can let them 
know that they will have an opportunity to write about the experience, cither dur- 
ing the trip or after they return. During the return trip on the bus, they can talk to 
the person they are sitting with about their ideas for the writing task. Talk is an 
important prewriting activity and can be encouraged in many ways. It can include 
teacher-student, student-student, and group interactions. 

Reading is also an important prewriting activity. Children *.an use books, 
newspapers, magazines, and even other children's writing to generate ideas for 
their own writing. 

Oral language activities such as reading aloud to children, playing records, 
storytelling, and talking in small groups can be used as stimuli for writing, 

Prewriting should be, at least in part, a private experience. Children need time 
to explore their own thoughts and feelings, to organize and jot down ideas, and 
to develop a strategy for how they will approach the writing. 

At the secondary school level, brainstorming, discussion, reading, and pos- 
sibly doing librar) research can be important steps in the prewriting stage. Yet 
/kpptebee and his colleagues (I) report that prewriting activities in the classrooms 
.>bscrvcd averaged 3 minutes in length and usually consisted of instructions re- 
lated to the length and layout of the paper. Teachers occasionally gave hints about 
the appropriate content (25 percent of the time), supplied outlines (10 percent of 
the time), and iKcasionally discussed the topic or model responses. In the national 
survey, Applebee found that the most popular technique used by teachers to help 
students begin to write was to have them get started in class, they could then finish 
their writing as a homework assignment. Eighty percent of the teachers surveyed 
preferred this technique {%{), 

Druftm,^ Writing of the fin>t draft can be done as a group activity but will 
more otten be an individual experience. The teacher should be available to the 
students for short conferences during this stage and the following stages. For 
young children, this can mean moving from child to child and making short com- • 
ments - asking questions and showing interest. As children grow older, the 
teacher might also be writing a first draft in order to serve as a role model. Con- 
tcrences might be scheduled, or children might have a peer who serves as a 
sounding bi>ard and. later, as student editoi. In the junior high and high .school 
grades, it is also important that time be set aside each day for students to write and 
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that adults around them serve as rule nuKlels. During the drafting stage, the Ukus 
should be on the content of the hiessage, not the conventions ot writing 

RcMsm During the revision stage, children have an opportunity to go back 
over their venting and make whatever changes the> Feel are necessary This might 
mean changes m s>ntax. sentence structure, organization, and, in some cases, 
starting over completely. For the teacher, this may also be the most difficult stage 
to teach. Young children and older students alike resist the notion that their first 
dralt IS not final National Assessment of Bducational Progress (NAEP) results, 
lor example, show that when given an opportunit) to revise a piece of writing, 
lew students at the thirteen-year-old and seventeen-year old levels do much more 
than change punctuation or a word here and there (12). These findings are eon- 
tirnied by Applebee tl), who found that 29 percent of the secondary teachers 
surveyed' reported that they 'regularly" asked students to write more tHan one 
dralt. but few students reported making changes beyond spelling, mechanics, 
usage, or vivabulary choice. 

C alkms as quoted in Gentry (5) suggests that beginning writers are reluctant 
to revise because they view writing as a one-step prcKCss. She has attempted to 
describe the early stages of revision for third graders and to offer suggestions for 
how teachers can help children move on to the next stage: 



Rexision StOi^c 

Children don t inde^xriidently reread or 
consider either their words or then me- 
chanics Writing IS final, and for these 
children, it is extremely hard to put 
anything on paper at all 

Some children reread and eorrect their 
papers They only make small editing 
changes, and they erase rather than 
cross cut. They see each draft as a final 
copy 



Some children independently recopy 
their pieces 1 his is a step ahead of the 
child who merely corrects the original 
paper. Once there are two drafts, hand- 
writing and spelling can be relegated to 
a later stage in the priKcss, and the 
child can worry about content and lan- 
guage only Also, as the child recopics, 
he or she olten changes the original 



Sui^^estions for Scxt Step 

These children can revise in other me- 
dia (verbally, for example) They 
should also be encouraged to reread 
what they write. Questions like "What 
is your favorite part?" help them begin 
to look back. 

If the teacher listens carefully to what 
this child writes and asks honest, real 
questions, the writer can learn that the 
reader needs more information. Con- 
tent revision begins as ''adding on/' 
Usually children first add on to the end 
of their piece, and later they add on to 
middle sections through inserts. 

The next step is to learn to make the 
first draft into a working manuscript 
Write all over It. Star It Change it Use 
it. 
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Instead ot viewing the second drat t as bncouragc the child to use the tlrst 
a copy, the chtid begins to see it as a draft. "What did you learn t'roin it?'' 
scLond try Usually the child will at What needs to be cut? saved? 
tirst disregard the first dralt and do the changed?'* Look first to the larger is- 
second one "trom scratch sues; content, sequence, focus. Later 

look at language, word choice, 

precision. 

Graves (7) and other researchers stress the need for contcrcncing as a strategy 
tor helping students revise their writing. Conferencing can occur at any stage of 
the writing privess as was demonstrated by Lauras teacher, but it is essential to 
the revising stage. It need not involve a great deal of time. In fact, an excellent 
means of conferencing is through the use of peer groups. Students can be assigned 
the task of reviewing one another's papers and making comments, asking ques- 
tums, and offering suggestions. At this point, they are serving as content.cditors, 
later they might w ork w ith the ,same student or group of students as copy/ editors. 

Fuhtinji. During the editing stage, students take a final look at their writing, 
cimxt nusspcllings, check their grammar, perhaps still change a word or phrase 
here and there They might also do this for other students. 

The degree to which the edited, final draft will be correct depends upon the 
developmental maturity of the student. Very young children will proudly hand 
their teacher a paper filled with invented spellings and mechanical errors. Many 
ot these ' mistakes * represent learning m progress and should not be of concern 
to the teacher. For older student.s, this might still be the case, but errors might also 
be indications of a need for guidance for the teacher. 

At the secondary level, there is a strong focus on the editing stage of writing 
Applebee (1) makes this point, but calls attention to its weakne^ses. 

In current practice, this (editing) may be the stage of writing that is stressed most, 
thiuigh the purpose gets distorted in the process. In natural writing situations, 
editing IN totally motivated by the fact that the writing is to be shared, the cdi 
tonal changes arc in the service of a polished final manuscript, noi private 
criticisms lor the author to read and file away. Teachers* comments on student 
papers arc in many ways parallel to those of an editor, and it is not unusual for 
Liiglish classes to be taught some of the standard prix)frcading symbols But in 
ihc cIassriH>nK the edited writing is not ordinarily about to be revised, it is simply 
evaluated lor the writer's benefit, to be filed away rather than shared with others 
However detailed and constructive a teachers comments may be, their effcc- 
nveness depends upon the extent to which the students read the comments and 
upiMi v^hoihcr simplv reading them is enough to teach a student how to correct 
Ihc crnuv Since students rarely arc asked to write another draft they have few 
ch.inccs to learn hovs to use an editors suggestions and revisions to prixiucc a 
better manuscript 

PubliKiUum. Publication of students* writing is the delivery of the writing to 
the intended audience. This might be, and in many classrooms usually is, the 
teacher, but it might also be classmates, other students in the school, parents, the 
President ot the United States, a local business leader, the SiKiety for the Pre- 
vention ot Cruelty to Animals, or any of a numb<\ of other audiences. Writing 
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can take the lomi ol an cbsay. a class newspaper, a bound volume of student pa- 
pers, a letter, a telegram, or a collage. 

What IS most miportani is that children write with an audience and a purpose 
m mmd. The> will not learn to write tor different audiences if they know that the 
onlv person who will read their writing is the teacher More important, they will 
not develop an understanding ol writing as a means of communicating with the 
people and institutions which influence their lives. 

Summary 

feaLhers who decide to use the process approach to writing instruction in their 
Llassri>om will find several thmgs happening. Children will spend more time talk- 
ing with one another and with the teacher. The teachers ability to diagnose the 
needs ol mdividual children and to guide their development will be strengthened 
because oithis increased level of communication. Children will also spend more 
time writing and will be n\otc highl> motivated to write, not just in the language 
.uts. but in all ol the subject areas and during the hours that they spend away from 
the classrooiii Finall>. the level of trust between the children and the teacher will 
increase, because the teachers role as editor will take precedence over the teach- 
ers role as evaluator 
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Y/hai is the role of grammar instruction in improving students' 
compositions? 



When grammar mstniction springs from and links back to children's own writ- 
mg, children will sec the connection and use the new structures in their work. 
Research docs not support the notion that an ability to perform grammatical anal- 
yMs leads to improvement of students' oral or written communication. Indeed, 
M)me researchers feel that children younger than age 13 cannot work with ab- 
straction so mstniction in the abstractness of grammar may be counterproductive 
Grammar instl%ction as an end in itself is unlikely to translate into better com- 
positions. In 1950 the Encyclopedia of Educational Research published 
numerous statements about the teaching of grammar, among which were these: 

• Grammar is difficult if not impossible to teach to the point of practical appli- 
cation; and 

• Formal and traditional grammar contain many items which if learned to the 
point of application could not have any serious effect on the learner's language 
use (9). A 

Very few questions, however, are as emotionally charged as the one posed 
here. Much of the recent research on writing pays very slight attention to the 
teaching of grammar in the composing process. Indeed, in a recent review of re- 
search on writing, several experts are cited who recommend that grammar 
instruction not be attempted before grade 7 (5). This recommendation is made be- 
cause many children have difficulty with the abstract nature of grammar, or 
because such study will retard the development of the child's own language. 

Other educators feel, however, that grammar instruction is necessary to help 
children learn to write well, to be able to use language correctly, or to be able to 
express themselves clearly. Parents often reinforce this idea. Traditioiially in 
American education, the "grammar" school ha§ been seen as the institution cre- 
ated by '4 nation of immigrants to homogenize the culture through language. 

Before we can look at the role of graifimar instruction in improving students* • 
compositions, we need to define cleaily what is meant by the term "grammar." 
From there, we can proceed to discuss effective instruction and ways to integrate 
that instruction naturally in the student's writing. 

Most teachers mean a subject matter when they say "gramniar." "Grammar** 
IS taught by English teachers and consists of a set of rules which can be learned 
and which, when used, will allow the speaker or writer to duplicate the language 
used by the social class whose dialect is the standard of the language. In this dcf- 
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mition, differences aiuotig dialect groups ore usually viewed as deficiencies 
which shiHild be remediated. Thus, the view of "grammar" taken is a presinp- 
iive one. 

In chis view, "grammar" becomes a value-laden term. By speaking "gram- 
matically." Che speaker is using the language conventions used by the socially 
prestigious class or group. Deviation from this standard indicates an imperfect use 
of language, a less thun complete understanding of how the language really 
works. Because dialect, usage, and other conventions of Janguagc are all cultunil 
phenomena, the listener (or reader) ver>' often can have stereotyped reactions to 
the speaker (or writer). 

Ic IS this prescriptive view of grammar that dominates most "grammar" in- 
struction. Children are taught to make subjects and verbs "agree" in number, to 
begin sentences with capital letters and end them with peruHls, question marks or 
exclamation points, to insure that "every sentence is a complete thought." Often, 
this instruction takes the form of memorizing grammar rult, . Unfortunately, (he 
knowledge o( a rule does not necessarily lead to the employment of the rule (II). 

A More Rcaiistk View 

If by grammar, however, we mean the rules underlying our use of language, 
ihencv^r) child tomes to school with a working knowledge of grammar. While 
students ma> not be able to talk about how language works, they can use lan- 
guage. The teacher does noHeach grammar, then, in the same way that he or she 
teaches reading. Rather, b> allowing children to use language--to speak and to 
write -the teacher can foster the development of language skills. By organizing 
instruction so that a child's growing ability to vyrite is encouraged, several things 
will happen: 

L Children will develop fluency in the "^physical" or "mechanical" aspects 
of writing. Writing ditTicuUy nia> stem from^two different problems, what to say 
and how to transfer the thought from the mind to the page. If this second area of 
difficult) can be reduced, then the writer s attention will be fiKused primarily on 
the first area. In order to reduce the difficulty of the physical act of writing, the 
muscles of the hand and e>cs must be developed to the point that writing is not 
the literally painful task that it is for non-writers. Frequent opportunities to flex 
these muscles \\'ill reduce the physical difficulty. 

It IS the same for the "mechanical" aspects of language. Frequent opportun- 
ities for writmg will develop the child's ability to use words, spelling, and 
punctuation m an almost automatic way. Frequent stops to check spcUir . to 
erase, to revise on the mechanical level will not be required. 

' 2. Frequent i>pportuniiies to write will also underscore, for the child, the dif- 
ferences between what can be said and what can be written (2). Not only will there 
be a desire to extend the repertoire of written forms at the child's comm;^nd. there 
will beua need for more grammatical features which will arise from the child s de- 
sire to LOmmunicate. Thus, the "teachable moment" will be created. 

3. Children will learn trom each other. While it is possible to describe the 
Mages of language development in children as a statistical group, it is clear that 
children develop language fluency and control different grammatical structures at 
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miiCN .inj fdtc^ whkh \ai> Uom individual to individual Such individual d'lTcr- 
cnces ,»rc cspccidUv evident m ddssrooins in which, children from various 
.vKuvconomic backgrounds come together (7) Thus, bv encouraging children to 
laik and listen \o one another and to work in writing editing groups, teachers will 
invue the tlow o\ granunatical information Ironi child to child as writing pieces 
dcvchm Children, then, will teach one another 

4 Bv presenting granisiur" m the context of the child's own writing, ap- 
plujtion ot cimventions will be made dear and practical As early as 1908. 
Cicorgc Carpenter an^I his ciilleagues questioned the abilit> of children younger 
than age 13 lo understand the abstrau Uixmc of syntax. It is, of course, precisely ^ 
this ahMrdctiie^s which is eniphasued when we teach "graminar" as a systeiHof^ 
rules ot hi»w language operates. If, hov^ever. syntax were taught in relation to the 
child s own writing and speaking, then the abstract nature would disappear and 
the child would be able to apply the sy ntactic feature for which a need is exhibited 
Morcmer. by delaying the attention to "grammar" until the editing stage of the 
wniing priKi'ss. the child has already wrestled with one of the major difficulties 
\ \vhat lo vdv I ami can iu»w turn attention to the second difficulty (how to say it) 

> Bv hclpmg students develop a sense of audience and of appropriateness of 
ctmimunication, the teacher can help children understand that the effectiveness of 
lanj:uage use depends upon lactors outside the child. Depending upon the nature 
ot the communication, w nether oral or written, children may need to use varia- 
lions ot standard Lnglish. As the child's sense of the communication s purpose 
Jc^cii»ps. the need tor seiccting from among several linguistic items will be per- 
ceived The language used when writing to a friend is differem from the language 
used when writing u» the principal of the school. Similarly, language used lo con- 
vince a general audience of the rightnes.s of a given proposition is different from 
ihc language dsed to write a ghost story. By setting writing tasks which arc dit- 
tt-rcnt in purpi»se and audience, the teacher can establish different language 
demand situations, thus creating a need to increase the number of language tea- 
tures available 

Writing Mechanics 

This is not \o suggest that grammar" instruction should ocrur only in an ac- 
cidental or undirected way, with each child deciding when or even if he or she 
needs to learn particular items of the language system. However, teachers do need 
to make a distinction between teaching '"grammar"" and teaching mechanics of 
use. and teaching writing. , ^ ^ 

Bv mechanics, we mean a series of conventions which help writers express 
cxiralm^^uistic features oi language. Mechanics includes use of punctuation, 
handwriting, beginning sentences with capital letters, spelling conventionally, 
and soon This system ot sy mbi^ls can be taught conveniently in the revising stage 
and within the context of the children's writing. 

leachers prohiiblv should not be too quick to insist that children learn the con- 
ventions -I grammar'and spelling It may he^p to remember that before the advent 
o\ mo veable tvpc (scvemeenth century in English), regularized spelling was not 
J niattcr ot concern to w nters. W riters spelled words to look the way they sounded 
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ilXmnc. SpcfiNcr. t/ ul i Rc^uldn/v<J s|>clhng largcK ruse imt of the needs ot 
t>pesctters 

Many ^.hiidren use invented spellings because learning the concept ol writing 
down words- learning tube hterate-*is more important than being right, in the 
dictioair> sense (1.4,5) Rather than helping children to write, insistence on co,s- 
mctic correctness ma> actuall) inhibit the child's willingness to write 

In\cmed spellings and grammar errors" ma> also be viewed as important 
indications ol the problem s4>lving privess used b> the child and can pio\ide ini 
portant data about the child's progress m learning to read and to develop writing 
tlucncy What is comitionl) seen as a problem (the child's inabilitv to include 
pronouns, for cxa>nple) might better be seen as an opportumtv for instjkiction. If 
the child's writing exhibits no need for pronouns, it is unlikelv that a 'worksheet 
on pronoun reterence will have much impact. If. however, the child is us^ng pron- 
ouns in an awkward way, he or she nia> be ver> accepting of a teacher's 
demonstration of how pronouns can make the sentence more fluen^', Siniilarl), 
^hi»wing a child hi>w commas can help readers lo understand the chi|d's sentence 
will lead to more ellective use of commas than will work on worksheets. 

Grammar can be taught, in the upper grades especially, as a subject as worthy 
of study as other sv stems (biology, algebra, or literature). Even then, however, it 
should be taught ti» these older students wi the context of their own writing. At 
dtiy grade level, the teacher's ability to link grammar to the student's i>wn use of 
language will underscore the relationship between what is learned and what can 
be used. ^ 

I 

Combining Sentences I 

Many teachers have found that teaching students to combine sentences leads 
to more lluent use of language. By practicing the embedding of one sentence or 
luea within another sentence, students can Icum to create sentences which are 
more interesting and can learn to us6 a variety of syntactic patterns. 

rhe underlying notion of sentence combining is that fluent v^r iters use longer, 
morf complex sentences than do less fluent writers. Through a series of guided 
exercises, students arc shown how several short sentences may be combined into 
longer ones For example, a poor writer may write these senten^^es. 
William Riwdolph Hearst owneJ^a newspaper. 
He wanted t(* increase sales. \ 
He wrote ahoit: war atrocities in Cuba. 
A more competent writer might viombine .*ie first two sentenct^^s. 
Newspaper owner William Randolph Hearst wanted to im reuse sales 
He w rote about w ar atrocities m Ciwa. \ 
A still m^>re competent writer might get all three ideas into one \entence. 
Wishmfi io imrease sales, newspaper owner William Randolph Hyarst wrote 
about mr atrocities m Cuba. \ 
To increase fluency and add variety to students' writing, sentence c^ombining 
can he vers eflectivc. Often, conjunctions or relative pronouns can bemadded m 
the exercisps to guide the combinations: ^ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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I he ivr was stolen. I he car that 

It was red (that^ H'<b stolen was red > 

Uhcr signals might include underlining parts of one sentence to be embedded 
in the main sentence or using the word SOMETHING in capitals; 

Jmnna ate SOMETHING. Joanna ate the 

The fis h was broiled, broiled fish. 

and 

We thought SOMETHING. We thought that 

We would pass the test, (that) we would pass the test. 

Sentence combining exercises have been shown to improve the tluency of stu- 
dents* writing, if fluency is determined by length. Hunt analyzed writing samples 
ot 72 writers (drawn equally from Grades 4, 8, and 12 and a group of writers pub- 
lished in Harper s and Atlantu >. He found that, indeed, older writers write longer 
sentences But he found that the ipajor difference between student writers and 
adult writers was that aduhs tended to increase clause length, not total number of 
clauses used Whereas younger writers string clauses together, either with co- 
ordinating or subordinating conjunctions, adult writers used more nonclause 
elements to pack meaning into clauses (6). 

Mellon urges caution, however, when using sentence combining activities As 
early as l%9, Mellon conducted experiments which showed that merely giving 
students practice in sentence combining could actually have an adverse affect on 
student writing unless sentence combining practice was linked to helping students 
look at sentence effectiveness (8). Again, such an activity sets the stage for stu- 
dents' writing to kkluv. It cannot replace students* writing and thinking about 
their writing. Practice on controlled exercises is only a first step It will be the 
students' ability to use the results of these exercises in their own writing which 
will detemime whether the grammar instruction has contributed to students* 
growth as writers. 

Sentence combining is a go^nl example of grammar instruction which will ex- 
tend the students repertoire of writing skills and which can lead to better 
composition writing. Other exercises in grammatical analysis can be undertaken 
based on real writing produced by the students. 

Grammar-Based Activities for Better Writing 

Christensen, in discussing how a new understanding of grammar can lead to 
improved writing, makes the point that composition is a process of addition not 
ot subtraction (3k He suggests that the typical sentence of modem English is the 
cumulative sentence. The main clause advances the idea, but the additions move 
backwards to imnlify or explain the statement of the main clause. (The preceding 
sentence is an example of a cumulative sentence,) Thus, the sentence imitates the 
thought process rather than presenting a sentence which has been pondered and 
shaped in draft before being presented in the final copy. 
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Christenscn hen ha^ derived the pniKtples i>t dddiluin and direction o\ move- 
ment which can help student> to understand hov, their wntmg uurks. Two other 
principies bring in the dimension of meaning and ot texture. Usuallv the mam 
clause IS stated in gencal or abstract temis. Once this clause is stated, the forward 
movement stops and the writer moves \o a lower level of general itv or into sin- 
gular temis For example, a student might write GiH)d friends are important, at 
least to me When I'm m tri)uble. m> friend llill) is there "In these sentences, 
a general! t> i> stated in the lirst m»iin clause, which is '* stopped" " b> the spcci 
tie at ion ' at least, lo me The second sentence uses an adverbial clause and a 
spccitic to add texture to the idea that is being presented, "good friends are 
important " 

Use ot adjectives, adverbs. prepi)sitK)nal phrases, subordinate clauses adds 
teMure to writing bv increasing spccificit). Through understanding these princi- 
ples and appl>ing them to their writings, students can gain new msight into the 
value of varietv and control of writing will lead to more competent writing. 

1 h« Teacher Role in Grammar Instruction 

Man> teachei^ feel that students. especiall> those in the upper grades (7-12). 
need to know the meaning of terms like "noun," ''adjective clause, or "'com- 
pound sentence " This temiinologv can be taught to students. However, when 
grammar instruction is totallv devoted to the learning of terms, it is difficult to see 
how the concepts identitled b> those terms will affect students' writing ability. It 
is the application ot these concepts which is the goal. Students need to be shown 
how grammatical analysis can help them generate better writing. Like art for its 
own sake, grammatical analysis for its sake is an idea which will appeal to few. 
bven the teaching of a grammar system as a system should be tied to student gen- 
erated writing 

The teacher s role, then, in teaching grammar is quite different from being the 
guardian o\ correct usage and the arbiter of elegant standards. As a helper or 
coach, the teacher responds to the communication of the child, suggesting way s 
to strengthen the child's writing, or otfenng information about how language can 
be used to state the thought more precisely. As Weaver points out. the teacher s 
knowledge i>f grammar in a formal sense is far more important than the student s 
i i h As a coach or editor, the teacher who understands the grammatical rela- 
tionships among words and sentences will see many way s to strengthen students" 
writing These VtinatK)ns can be taught to students both directly -as in sentence 
combinmg-and indireetly. through editorial eonfercnces. 

As a role model, the teacher has two kinds ot responsibility. One is the mo- 
delling ot ettective language structures. If children hear and see practiced the 
kinds ot language which they are expected to use. they will be more likely to do 
so The secimd responsibility is for the teacher to be accepting of the child's lan- 
guage This acceptance is important for all children, but is especially so for 
children tor whom standard hnglish is not a first dialect or language or who mas 
be developnientally or physically disabled. By working with the language used 
by the child, the teacher will not prescribe language change but will facilitate lan- 
guage growth and comniunicaiion skills development. By avoiding judgments 
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dKmt the curructncNs" ot language use. the teacher will provide a friendly en- 
virunnient in which children can explore and 'tr> on" ditTering language styles 
and can decide which language btr\icture>. are appropriate, given the communi- 
cative purptise and the audience Finally. b> retUNing to divorce grammar 
instrxiction troni the reality ot language use. the teacher will be able to help chil- 
dren dcveUip an enthusiasm tor the systematic nature of language and an 
eagerness to use that system to enhance their own writing 

.Summary 

How can grammar instruction help make students better writers? If the in- 
structu)n IS mtegrally related to students* 4)wn writing, and it the instruction is 
geared toward appbcation. grammar c.m make a dilTerence Sentence combining 
auivities ha\e been shown to relate to improvements in children s writing But 
cicn these cvcrcises must be presented su that the reasons lor the eflectiveness ol 
lh\c»>mbined sentence is clear to the young writer. 

\he new view ol grammar articulated by Francis Chnstensen suggests some 
new directions lor teaching students to vary the texture .uid direction oftheir writ 
ing to focTLMNC interest 

W hJr is clear is that the "memori/e the rules" approach to grammar instruc- 
tion dt>evlni>t"and pri»bably cannot -lead to improvement in writing Indeed, tlu 
approach may pro\e damaging \o the writer's attitudes toward writing and in any 
case will take time away Irom the real task writing. 
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How can I teach students to organize their ideas effectively? 



The .selection of an organl^mg principle is recognized as an important elenient 
in successful conimunication, whether in writing or speaking If we want the lis- 
tener reader to understand our message, wc need to provide as much help as 
possible. We need to select words which convey our meanings clearly and pre- 
cisel>, we may use examples or illustrations which make our communication 
nK)re entertaining or foaefuK and we use language which is familiar to the reader 
bven if all these components are present, the audience still may not grasp the mes- 
sage unless It IS clearly organized. 

Students may learn to organize effectively, and the need for organization may 
be nK»re readily understood, if organization patterns can be presented more or less 
simultaneously by the teacher both in a direct instructional mode and in less direct 
instruction based on needs demonstrated in the student s own writing This two- 
pronged approach will allow the teacher to introduce students to several organ- 
izing techniques while leaving them free to select the one they find most useful 

When planning to teach organization of writing or speech, it will be helpful 
to remember that organization techniques reflect cultural values and traditions 
Moreover, individuals think differently, view the same problem differently, and 
will find that some ways of organizing are more attractive than others (5). Thus, 
instruction m organizing will need to reflect these cultural traditions ai^^well as 
individual preferences. There are several models for organizing an argument 
which can be taught quickly. Each of these models, of course, reflects a particular 
view of the world, a view passed to us through a rhetorical tradition 

For example. Plati> taught a particular way to develop an argument Using a 
series oi quesiion-answer-question exchanges, h*: would start from a generali- 
zation, break it into its component parts, examine each of these, and then put the 
components back together into a whole that was new. One of the organizational 
strengths of this nuKiel is that each question springs from the preceding answer 
so that a unified fiow of writing (or speech) is the result. 

A second very easy way of organizing writing or speech is by chronology: first 
this happened, then tfsat happened, and finally, a third thing happened. We owe 
this organizing scheme also to the Greeks, who developed an interesting variation 
on organization by chronology by starting in medias res. "in the middle of 
things." In Homers poems and in most Greek tragedies, the story opens with the 
listener right in the middle of the action. B it sooner or later the story goes back 
to the beginning to give us all the background information we need and then con- 
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linues Imii) the p*.>nit that it started I his unl) w^rks, however, -a hen the auJiciicc 
alreadv knov^s the baMc stor>. New m!i>rmation is not presented Rather, a new 
v'.cw ul known tacts is given, 

Siiil other wavs ol organi/mg include comparing and contrasting two ideas or 
events or objev-ts, developing an argument mductivel> (going from the particular 
to the general) or deduv.tivel> (giung trom the premises to the conclusion), or de- 
veloping an argument along numeri>us nuKJels trom tlassiLal studies of logic 

Teaching How to Organi/e Writing 

I he real point ot this chapter is not so much how to organize. Rather, it is how 
to teath others to orgam/e Here, we run a ver> real risk of imposing our personal 
values or notions of organization on the young writer. 

One ot the awesome resp^msibilities of the writing teacher is to help a writer 
sav what he or she wants to sa> without intruding too much. The teacher, as ed- 
iior. must enter into the writing without supplanting the author Ver> often, l' 
requires the editor to role pla> the potential audience while attemptmg to under- 
stand what the writer wants to do. One sure wa> to "take over" the writers task 
IS bv dictating changes ot organization which please the editor but may not be ap- 
propriate tor the writer 

Bntton presents an illustration of this point (2). While walking on a beach. 
Bntton picks up seashells which he takes home to arrange. He could arrange them 
according to one ot two principles. One principle is the biologist s. the shells are 
needed locomplcie a s[)cciric display, and the arrangement shows the relationship 
ol species ol marine life. If a better biologist than Britton comes in and looks at 
the display, he could say. ' You've got that wrong." However, since Britton is not 
a biologist a more likelv arrangement is one which pleases him aesthetically No 
one. coming to view the displa>. could sa>. '"You've got that wrong." because 
with the aesthetic principle there is no right or wrong be>ond the pleasure felt by 
the arranger ^ 

How. then, can we help student writers sa> what they want to sa> while, at the 
same time, showing ihem how to present their thoughts in a wav which will reach 
the reader' It a writer writes for self-expression, this is not a major issue But if 
the writer writes to communicate to others, to inform them or to persuade them. 
It IS incumbent i>n the writei to represent his or her thoughts in such a way as to 
help the reader understand them (3). Several methixls for teaching organization 
are available to us. Some are relied upon, often to little effect, while others are 
seldom tried 



Some Effective Organizing Methods 

Iraditionaliv. the topic outline has been presented to students as the skeleton 
ol the essav or report Roman numerals are used tor major *opics. Arabic numbers 
tor subtopics related to the major topic, and lower case Roman numerals are used 
to distinguish the sub-subtopics. (Remember *"No A without B?" J This is cer- 
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tamlv one wd> to i»ri;ani/c a pajKT. but it is b\ no nwixns a guarantee o\ 
organi/atum, iu>r is it the i>nlv v^av \o go about organi/ing 

^ A major ditfuult) with the traditional outline has alwavs been seen as one ol 
Its stiengths Its linearity The outline forcej. the writer to develop the theme in 
hiiear lashion* whether a chriUU)li>g> is used, or a eoniparison ei^ntrast, or an in- 
duLti\e model. Not all writers think in linear lashion. however Sometimes one 
thought Will generate amither o\k whose relationship to the first is not always 
clear and linear ' This tree assiKiation ma> be hailed b> psvchoanalvsts. but it 
IS anathema ti>r the writing teaeher who insists on an outline 

Sequeneiiig Ideas 

It. however, vou are willing to trv some means other than the outline, ask 
pairs ot students to write di>wn thi>ughts related to the merall ti>pK and in no par- 
tKular order on separate slips ot paper. Then the pair can la> all the slips down 
on the desk oi table ami begin discussing them, trvmg to tlnd relationships among 
the uidividual ideas Not onlv will this help the >oung writers move ''ideas" 
around bcti»re kxoniing Lommitted to them, but it will also help students learn 
that an idea van be iliscarUed from the essav but still be a good ulea (Perhaps it 
tan be saved lor aiu>ther essav ) 

(lelluig Ideas 

Shaughnessv devotes a chapter ol her book Errors <m</ rApatatUms to the 
problem ot teaching students |ust learning how to write to organize their writing 
She shares several insights whKh are of value to all teachers of writing 
Shaughnessv suggests that stuilents' writing often seems disi>rgani/ed be- 
cause the writing is^reallv in a prewriting stage of development The thesis 
statement, its supporting details, and logical transitions \o secondary or related 
thesis statements are abCcm because the writer ls still grappling with articulating 
the thesis statement. In this case, we are not presented with a finished product but 
with an idea m the priKcss of being developed Because the w riter is developing 
the idea, hi . or her expression will probablv be vcr> egiKentric The writer as- 
sumes. ioT instance, that the reader understands what is liap|Kning in the writer's 
mmd and. theretore. needs no transitums or explanation, Shaughness) 's sugges- 
tion, then, tor teaching organi/atum is to help students see how writers gel their 
ideas and then begin to develop them. 

(iettiiig ideas * activities might include d»*veloping lists and looking tor re- 
latumships among the lists, or might consist of using a ''think-link" activity 
Ihink-links pri>vide a means for both the generation of ideas and a visible means 
ol linilmg connections anu>ng ideas. For example, students might be shown a pic- 
ture ol a girl looking in her purse while standing m front of a pet store in which 
a ilog can be seen 
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Students might use the th»»k-links in this way (4): 



/ 



Assumption 

She is looking 
for money. 



Observation 

The girl is looking 
in her purse. 



Inference 

The girl is looking to sec if 

she has enough money to buy the dog. 



Observation 

there is a sigt] 

which says "Kn Store/* 



O bservation 

There is a dog 
in the window. 



Students, then, have made three observations (statements based on evidence) 
which led to an assumption and to an inference. The graphic charting of the re- 
lationships among the elements w ill help students organize the structure of a story 
they write about the picture. Moreover, students will also develop skill in devel- 
oping the idea which will be at the center of their writing. Finally, by explicitly 
determining which items are observations, which are assumptions, and which are 
inferences, young writers can recognize the need for a blend of generality and 
specificity, concreteness and abstraction, and proof and inference in their own 
writing. 

•'Cut and Paste" 

If vou have read Caiuher in the Rye by J. Salinger, you may recall a class 
whichHolden Caulfield describes. The class was supposed to help students learn 
to stick to the topic.'' Every time a student strayed from the topic, everyone else 
was to yell 'Digression! Digression!" Holden, like most people, did not enjoy 
the activity. However, less vocal peer-editing groups can be helpful in getting a 
paper tirganized. If the group is paying particular attention to organization, they 
may find the "cut and paste" technique useful. This is a technique for organizing 
which many writers use. Once a draft has been written, the writer can cut the page 
apart^and reorder the component parts of it. While this often results in ;» need to 
write new transitions, it is a very concrete demonstration of the need to pay at- 
tention to organizational matters. If the peer editing group suggests 
reorganization, this becomes a technique for preventing the young writer from 
losing interest in his or her paper because of the need to ''rewrite/* 

Ot course, these suggestions all proceed from the assumption that questions 
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ol orgdiii/ation can be settled at the prevnting or revision stages oi the devel- 
opment ol the piece { 1 ) Thus, this te method is inductive by reorganizing 
the specilk ideas in a student s draft, a i ^.er sense of more effective organization 
* / wtii he reah/cd b> the vsriter This is an especially appropriate methodology for 
vvorking with very >oung children-up to age nine or ten -for three reasons First, 
young writers tend to write less in each piece and so have less to organize Sec* 
ond. the young writer is still vcr> often writing for self, with less consideration 
given to audience needs, at least initially. Finally, the abstract nature of orgam^ 
/ation IS often difficult for >oung children fo or».>p and therefore a coaching 
technique, to borrow Mortimer Adici s icmi. will probably prove most uselul 

hot students m the higher grades (6- 12), two old ideas for the teaching ot or- 
g.mi/ation have emerged in new Jothes. The use of writing nuxlels and writing 
IraiiKs have been used with good eflect in the last few vears Before describing 
these techniques, howcer. some disclaimers arc in order: 

• I sc ol techniques to teach i>rganuation of writing must not be confused with 
actual writing any more than practicing place-kieking a lootball should be con- 
tused with playing lootball. The exercise is not an end in itself 

• Writers will gam tar more from actual writing than they will from "practice" 
writing 1 herelijre. a larger |>cicentage of time needs to be spent on actual writ- 
ing than oh practice 

• Student writers will readilv accept instruction if it priKeeds liom their need to 
solvfi:]>^>blems in their own writing or it they can see a connection between in- 
vtrnXn) and their ow n w ritmu. 



Such nuKleling allow s older students (grades 8- 1 2) to examine someone else's 
writing and analv/e it L suallv the teacher presents a paragraph, section, essay, 
or short storv by a well-know n'wnter and points out the rhetorical organizational 
devices which this particular w riter used to create the effect desired For example, 
initial attempts to use this technique might focus on the number ot words per sen- 
tence used bv Hemingwav as opposed to Faulkner. What different effects do the 
two writers achieve^ Later, an analvsis of the first paragraphs of Hemingway's 
storv. I he Bie Two-Heaned Ri\er." might reveal that a number ol the verbs are 
expresscil in the passive voice What clues about the protagonist does this method 

Once students understand how these writers have organized their work, a 
.chematic mixlel ot the passage can be created as a class activ itv That is. the eon- 
tent ol the passa^^e is removed and only the structure and relationships ol the 
rhetorical parts aic lett An example based on this passage from I9S4 by George 
Orwell illustrates. 

For s(»me time, he sat gazing stupidly at the paper. The telescreen had 
changed over to strident military nuisic.ilt was curious that he seemed 
not merelv to have lost the power of expressing himself, but even to have 
torgotten'what it was that he had (^rigmiiJly intended to say. For weeks 
past he had been making readv for this n^on- -nt. and it had never crossed 
his mind that anv thing would be needed except courage The actual writ- 
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ing would be easy. All he had to do was to transfer to paper the 
intemnqable restless monologue that had been running msidcjiis head, 
literally ior years. At this moment, however, even the monologue had 
dried up Moreover, his varicose ulcer had begun itching unbearably. He 
di^d not scratch it, because if he did so it always became inflamed. The 
seconds were tickmg by. He was conscious of nothing; except the blank- 
ne)\s of the page in front of him, the itching of the skin above his ankle, 
^ anJ^the blaring of the music, and a slight boo/incss caused by the gin. 
Suddenly, he began to write in sheer panic, only imperfectly aware 
of wnat he was setting down.* 

Studei^ts will notice that the passage begins in present time, moves into the 
past ("For weeks past he had been making rcady'* ... **literally for years'*), and 
back into ptesenl time ("At this moment...). Further, the sensory distractions to 
which the cf^aracter pays attention arc all ways to avoid the task at hand. There is 
an ironic understatement in the sentence beginning '*He was conscious of noth- 
ing " Finally, much. of the effect of the paragraph comes fom the description 
of sensory reovtions. "'he sat gazing,'* "strident military music," "his varicose 
ulcer had bcgu^ itching unbearably," "a slight boozmess." The long delay is re- 
solved immediately in the first five words of the next paragraph. "Suddenly, he 
began to write. \* 

A m^xiel mijjht take the following form: 

Sentence I: "For some time, he 

verb adverb complement 

Sentence 2 Describe external change 

Sentence 3* State the problem: "It was curious that ** 

Sentence 4: Go back in time: "For some time past ** 

Sentence 5. Restate the problem: "All he had to do was '* 

Sentence 6: "At this moment, however, " 

Sentence 7: Stnsory digression: "Moreover, his " 

Sentence 8: Fbrther conmien^ on digression: ' ' 

Sentence 9: "The seconds ticked by.** 

Sentence 10: "He was conscious of nothing but (the problem ) 

and^ and 

Sentence 1 1. "Suddenly he began ** 

Students will select an experience of hesitation and, using the model, can 
write a passage parallel. to Orwell s. 

Sentence I For some time, he stood gazing down at the water. 

Sentence 2, The breeze had stopped in the trees. 

Sentence 3: It was curious that he couldn*t jump. 

Sentence 4 For some time past, he and Joe had planned to dive out of the 

big tree. 

Sentence 5: All he had to do was step off the limb. 



•From MNLTLLN LIGHTY FOUR b> George Orwell, cop>nght 1949 h> Harcourt Bruce 
A)vanuvich. Inc .rcnes^cd 1977 bv Soma BrowncllOrwcil. Reprinted h\ permission of the 
publisher 
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Sentence 6. At this nKinwnt, ..owever, the water seemed much farther 

Sentence 7, Moreover, his arm ached from his tet anus shot. 

Sentence 8. Me hadn't seen the nail stick ing up through the board and 

ste pped right on it. Then hc*d needed the shot. 
Sentenced: The .seconds ticked by. 

Sentence 10. He was conscious of nothing but the water bolow him, the 
breeze plaving in the leaves, and the ache i n his arm. 

Sentence II. Suddenly he began to step forwar d and was hurling through 
space. 

Alter writing, students can compare their work with OrwelPs and with one an- 
other's. For example, in this exercise, someone may suggest that Sentence 2 needs 
to be changed because Sentence 10 calls for a sensory impression but Sentence 2 
describes the lack oi it. The writer will be able to sec how each of the parts of this 
passage interacts with the totality 

Writing Frame 

A second device for helpmg students learn to organize is the writing frame, 
which IS similar to the schematic model in that the student writer is given very 
specific instructions about how the sentence or passage must be completed This 
IS especiaiiv useful when beginning a new kind of writing. The following frame 
vsas developed by Yatvm for use with children in grades 4 and 5 (7) 

Can >ou hear the wind as it sings through the trees'? ^ 

Can you smell the ;^ 

Can you taste the 

Can you touch the ;^ 

When you do, you will know the 

B> completing the last part of each line, the writer completes a piece based 
on the trame. By talking about his or her poem later, a sense of the organizing 
will come through. As Yatvin points out, not all writers need the frames and 
should not be forced to work with them. But many students will readily accept the 
frames as a means to solve their own writing problems. , 

Summary 

leaching students to organize effectively, then, will be easiest if such instruc- 
tion IS based on their own writing. As the piece is developed as a result of a 
conference between the writer and editor(s), organizational questions will be 
hammered out. If, as the teacher, you feel a need to give supplementary instruc- 
tion in ory:j»ni/ing. the use of models, frames, and outlines may pi:pve beneficial 
It should be remembered, however, that organization is both a per^nal and cul- 
tural value rather than an absolute. Furthermore, it is well to remember that 
teaming about writmg will not take the place of learning to write b\ writing. Most 
important, however, is the recognition that not all writers think alike nor do they 
organize alike. By providing instruction in organizing techniques and then allow- 
ing the writer to choose the ones that work best for \\'m or her. the teacher can 
locus attention on the importance of organization as a quality of good writing, 
rather than expecting students to organize for the sake of organization 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN 
COMMUNICATION 



Some oral language and writing ac^ 
iiviiies seem to delight students and 
teachers alike. Other activities are un- 
dertaken, because they have always been 
part of the teaching tradition. Chapters 
in this section discuss th^ value ofsevetal 
activities for fostering students' facility 
in oral and written communication. 
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What classroom aciivities foster improved oral language? 



Oral language in an essential medium of learning across the curriculum The 
dbiht> to connuut>jcate orally has alwa>s been a concern educators Instruction 
ha^ gradually been changmg, however, from a primary emphasis on such in- 
>chool commynication activities as public speaking, debate, and parliamentary 
puKcdure to communication as a more functional concern. The oral language 
iiecds of students Ireuuently arise m out-of-school situations, and meeting these 
needs is n^w more often the primary instructional thrust. Certainly, educators 
must consider the need for all types of activities, but the development of true com- 
munication competence mu t encompass several things, knowing the variety of 
functions open to communicators and how best to implement those functions they 
deem mip^mant, as well as a knowledge of and practice in using the skills of 
speaking and listening. Mature communication competencies include fluency in 
both verbal and nonverbal behavior and an awareness of the circumstances in 
which the communication takes place. 

Students ol all ages bring a degree of oral language facility with them to the 
classrcH^m, but they need guidance and practice to improve their competencies to 
more effective levels. Children's needs for communication instruction differ 
greatly, arjd their lamily environment is probably the most influential factor in de- 
temiining] those needs. Children growing up in a rich language environment, 
where adult models of speech arc present and Y'^r^ the children are cncour ^.vd 
to interact with these adults and older siblings, , A\ have a different language fa- 
cihtv than those with a more restricted family environment that limits the child's 
opportunities to interact (2). 

Children need an understanding adult in their quest to acquire the skills they 
need to become effective communicators. The teacher, therefore, can do much to 
help children graduall> meet the oral demands of the school setting Classroom 
activities that center on student concerns and stimulate problem solving and cit- 
ical thinking skills while enhancing interest in the effective use of language will 
do much to increase the skills and awareness of tnc students involved. 

The purposv of oral language has been to get one s thoughts and feelings to a 
listener. Oral communication is still our most prevelent means of communcation 
Theretore, it is the schools responsibility to help students use language appro- 
priate to a wide variety ol situations, to match specific communication pur]>oses, 
to increase their poise and a>surance in group situations while improving their 
\oice quality, and to understand common social techniques so that listeners are not 
distracted by poor language choices. 
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Oral LonuimmLation skills arc essential ti)r learning: to rcaU and write and lor 
>.i»ntinued learning throughout the s^huol years In tact» these skills are being re 
lined throughout our lives ai» we learn new vocabular> and new tontextN within 
which language is used It is a never-ending experience. Teaehen* who listen to 
whai students have to sa>. use giKxl speech patterns, and prov ide opportunities for 
discusMon will serve as models ot giKxi conimunieators. 

Most teachers arc knowledgeable aK)ut the interrelationship of the language 
skilb. Loban's 1%3 stud> concluded that children who are more protlcieiit with 
oral language are also more successful in writing (7).Durkin found that chuJren 
who read belore Loming to school enjoyed a famil> environment that inLludeu 
parents and siblings who talked with them and answered their questions (5). 

Britton has indicated that >oung people talk to learn in several phases. fri)ni 
dcNLnbing and explaining m small groups. the> talk with the teacher to consider 
alternative explanations and how to verify them and finallv thc> LonduLt an ex 
periment. talking through each step (I). 

Intensive t)pportunities for oral language ^.K^ur natural I v duniig the school 
dav Lxchanges ot greetings. intr^Kluctions, and bo\h casual and purposeful con- 
versations are tvpical s^Kial responses. Students continual I > respond to questions 
and pose thcu own within the context of academic studies, \erbal interactions kk- 
Lur when small group i>r whi)le lI iss discussions take place as various topics or 
prt>cedures are considered Oral reports are prcscntCil spontancouslv and on a 
planned basis These tew examples ot the natural uses i)f oral language can be- 
come ellcctivc tools tor the classri>oni teacher m improving communication 
^kllls 

Teachers mav devise classriKnn activities \o accomplish their instructional 
giMls through planned cvpcriences. but sti lies have shown that the amount of 
stnicture is not as inifH>rtant to learning as the setting of dear instructional pur- 
pi»ses When children are involved in activities and their contributions are 
respected, the classri>o:n atmosphere is wholesome, pleasant, and more condu 
cive ti» the entire teaching-leaming experience. Care must be taken that children's 
needs are identitied and activities appropriately selected for the particular group 
ol children being taught It language is the medium for learning, then language 
skills should be integrated with other curriculum areas as needed and as naturally 
as possible, as in a unit appri)aclito a topic Specilic activities with a view toward 
comnuinicaiion competence shi>uld be ci>nsidered- activities m which the com 
municator is m a sense a problem silver who respi)nds ti) given situations with 
appropriate behaviors that he or she alone controls. 

Franiev^urk for [.earning 

Anetteuive environment tor learning is one in which students have manv op 
portunities u* participate Student interactions as both speaker and listener must 
plav a sigml leant role Barbara WoiKl. anu>ng others, ha . ci)mpiled a framcwijrk 
li'r oral communicatioij which teachers mav use in designing appropriate mstruc 
tional experiencw-N The vonipimcnts ot this Iramework consist of the social 
competencies ol yi>ung children, the five communication [unctions and four as- 
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nccis ol umimuniLalion compctciKc iS. tOi Students at all levels should he 
[:i^.cii upp<»rtumttcs to pradKe the ti\e ti>miuunication tunttions o! controlling. 
Icciui^. inlornung. ntuali/mg. and imagining The controlling tunction is con 
vcrned vMth controlling (v|K's ot behavior suth as suggesting, persuading, or 
warning heeling consists oi communication acts m which participants respond to 
teelings and attitudes such as hlammii or exdaimmg Intorming functions are 
ciminiunication acts oi seeking oi ottering intormation Questioning pla>s a vital 
rule, as di>cs explaining and demonstrating R"uali/ing serves to maintain siKial 
relationships m the tomi ot greetings and taking turns Fmall> imagining, as tlie 
(itth coinnuiniLation tunction. places partKipants in role-pla>ing. Uramati/ing. 
and storvtelling situations 

These tive luiiLtions each cover large areas o! activities For example, under 
lee»*ng would be tound such acts as challenge, taunt, approval, congratulation, 
each Nvuh appropriate examples For students using the communication tunction 
approach tour aspects to their tasks are, I to enlarge their repertoire ot acts and 
u» remain tlevihte. tor the people, setting, the conversation, and purpose of com- 
munication will determine their appropriate response. 2 to judge effectiveness of 
the response ihev select given all the conditions above. 3. to carry out or imple- 
ment skilitullv the communication act selected in a varietv of situations designed 
to improve their coin|H;tence. and 4 to evaluate the interpersonal effectiveness of 
the ti»ial situation bv giNing students man> v>pportunitics tor feedback trom their 
peers so ihev can make judgment ot their owft and the work of others 

Kok Taking 

Role taking situations are also reLommended as an ettettive language activity 
1^), iu» Students assume a role and then interpret their part according to a char- 
.icier s age and personality Verbal and nonverbal behavior tan be observed, with 
class members deciding svhether behavK)r appropriate for the situation and person 
was presented Follow -up questions examine the range of responses, the selection 
ot spccitle responses, and how well they were implemented. 

Brown has discussed role-taking and the importance of the context in which 
comnmnicaiion takes place He contends that to Lommunicate well is to show 
awareness ot and sensitivity ti> the situation I his sensitivity is rellected m skill 
at role taking. creating messages, responding to leedback. varying speaking style 
and using language to accomplish ones purpose/' 

Rolc-taking requires the ability to put v>neself m the position of others and to 
see ihin>!s trom that jx-rspective Creating messages involves such skills as the 
ahilny to talk about tv»piLS ol interest to others and to oneself, to keep to the point, 
to organi/e ideas and support them with examples, and to relate what is said to 
precedini^ remarks Resp»mding to teedback is the anticipation of others re- 
sponses and a willingness to adapt to them To illustn.te sensitivity by adapting 
one ^ style ot speakini!. Brosvn leters to the tive cvminuinication styles described 
bv loos loos used the terms •Mntmiate". "casual , "consultative"", '"formar* 
and tro/cn to describe the variety ol styles an ettcLlive communicator might 
use *f>^ Broun s tinal subskill is --usmg language for a purpose" 
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Interpersonal Interaction 

Cunimumg intcrpf ^onal mteradum vvith individuals and in small and large 
gnmps leads to ^.onmiunKation competence. There are innumerable opportunities 
ti> experuiient vMth activities usetui and important to students sei in e\er>dav sit* 
uations A strong emphasis on interaction helps to ensure that the skills practiced 
are current and u^etul. This currenc> vmII tend to link orul eoniniunication skills 
more closel> to reading and vvnting and the content areas for students and vvill 
Jral \Mth real concerns about vvhich the\ might have read, discussed, or reported 
on across the curriculum Ideas and feelings can tlovv morereadilv when students. 
»siong with lamilv and vi>inniunit> members, have helped to fomiulate the direc- 
tion ot curriculum plans. 

It interaction among children is significant to learning their roles as listener 
and speaker, then vvhole class or small group discussion takes on major impor 
tance The teocher at times niav serve as nuxlerator or discussion leader and 
iheretoie must be a skilllul leader of discussion. Children need direction to func- 
tion etlectivclv during discussion, learning to use the multiple skills involved 
These include preparation skills for the topic to be discussed, listening, speaking, 
.md thinking >kills as vvoll as the siH;ial skills which pla> an important part in the 
success ot any group activitv Standards lor discussion must be set with students, 
a clear purpose established, time lor student preparation provided, and assistance 
given in improving questioning skills bv oltenng relevant responses and sharing 
ctmversalion Discussion takes time, but issues across the curriculum can be dealt 
with while Niudents receive direct practice in critical thinking skills and problem 
solving all ot which demand interaction and use of eftective ^jral language skills 

Interaction, whether ime-to-one or \M small or large group basis, usuallv in 
volves questioning, and its importance is frequentl> cited bv those involved in 
oral cimimunication research A careful sequence of questu>ns can lead to dis- 
viission, and open-ended questions tend to be the iKst talk starters One 
researcher. hi>wever. cautions against asking too man> unnecessarv or irrelevant 
questions ind suggests instead that teachers make statements about the topic that 
students mav respond to, which serve to involve the student and clarit> what was 
said i4i Students should be encouraged to question each other to stimulate greater 
participation in discussions fonnulating questions with more preiision. claritv. 
and relevance will increase students' effectiveness in oral communcation and 
carr> over to their written skills as welK 

Finallv. the pure tun o( exploring ideas and words through word plav, simu- 
lating argument, and creating drama shi>uld add a /est for language to man) 
classrooms The use ol word games, locating svnon>ms and antonvms tor com- 
mon words, exploring sensorx words and multiple meanings of words, and 
recogni/ing the impact ot emotion-laden words will do much to enrich the stu- 
dents vt)cabularv and help them to speak or write more effectivelv Mini-debates 
on subiects Ol concern to the students can provide opportunitv for orgam/ing 
ideas, using propoganda techniques, and developing precision of language Crc 
ative dramatics can pri»vide ti>r interactum artd development of both sjKaking and 
listening skills 
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Summon 

iucluiiui^ lariiLuagc arts activities in classroom instruction di)Cs not ensure the 
icarnuii: i»t communication skills. It is essential that direct teaching ot effective 
vi>{umuiucaiion principles and oppi>rtunities for interaction be implemented in the 
priKCss 

An adiv iiies appr<)ach \o the teaching of i^ral language skills u.ses the activ ities 
previous!) mentumed as the fi^al point ot instruction Lessons and units are or- 
ganized around practical experiences sucl as discussion, iiitonnal conversation, 
aiui debate as N\ell as more artistic situations such as slorvle'hng. vr*-\«t»vr iln- 
matics. and choral speaking ^ ^ 

Others recommend having students master the skills of speaking and listening 
such as i>rgam/mg ideas, using appr<)pnate language, and speaking clearly. Still 
others would recommend a functional approach and would select activities to in- 
crease the students* repertoire of cumnumic«^tion strategies as suggested in 
N\tHKls s materials 10). 

An appriMch which centers instruction upim the student seems more effective 
ihan isolated s<Kial interactions Common communication tunction.s that are re- 
spiuises to evcrvdav life situations are best selected from suggestions of students, 
tanulv. iu conununii) members. A scnsitivitv to student communication needs is 
essential 

Participation ot all students in the classrinmi should be encouraged, and they 
should be responsible tor their <»wn observations and evaluation of activities. Op- 
pv>rtunities to practice K>th verbal and non-verbal strategics should be arranged 
ti>r children, as adultN frequentlv fail to develop these skills effectively. The 
chance ti> discuss real issues and concerns m planned discussion sessions, along 
with lime li>r role pla>ing and creative drama, will provide students with incen- 
tives ti>r developing precisum and varieiv m their oral language. Finally, the 
c \ploralu)n ol the language through word pia> and multiple nuani.igs of words 
will bring enjo>meni and an added awareness of language itself. 
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Tb what extent do activities such as the following facilitate 
achievement i>i speaking and writing: dictation^ copying 
paragraphs from textbooks , teaching reading to students, and 
students reading ''good'' literature? 



C hiliircii lend to K- moUvalcd to tr> harder when the> are engaged in plea- 
surable experiences rhe> frequently sustain their attempts for longer periods 
when ihe> see meaning in what the> do. Of the four activities noted in the question 
aK»ve. the riu^st tneaningful and plcu,>urable to children are the teaching of read- 
ing to students and student reading of literature. These two activities, unlike 
dictation or cvipying exernses. require that the learner interact in a niea igful 
wa> with text It i^ the passive nature of cop>mg and dictation which undercut 
their pi^ssible value 

There is little evidence that copving paragraphs from textbooks is a viable 
learning cxpcncnte. This type i>f copying might be used to increase older stu- 
dents' recognition ^if.the sense of "wholeness" found in the structure of a 
paragraph if the sentences copied are then reviewed in order to see the "sense of 
the whi>le' ' that results from relating all sentences to a stngle topic or subject, then 
perhaps the time spent copying will be somewhat meaningful to students INing 
paragraph structure to show sequence and organization for writing might also ben- 
efit the students' own wricing. Yet. the major difficulty with copying and dictation 
exercises is that they are meaningless to students-they cannot see any direct re- 
lation to a reaMife experience. 

Children , desire to learn to read is well documented, and, of all the school 
subiects, parental expcctatKJns in this regard are most clear They believe all chil- 
dren should learn to read, and therefore activities that enhance their children's 
opportunities to learn and mcrease their chances of learning to read are supported 

Callitri s strategy for teaching the language arts consists of four stages: *'au- 
listK. conimur.icat^ive, analytic, and aesthetic" (4). He suggests that at any of 
these stages, those experiences wluch are pleasmg to the learner will tend Jp, be 
repeated. In other words, children tend to return to and repeat experiences from 
which they derive satisfaction. Hearing prose and poetry, as well as other forms 
ot writing read aloud, and reading of good literature are just such activities 

The Teaching of Reading 

The interrelationship i>f reading, writing, and oral langu,»ge is a soli(» one. and 
certainly skills gained tor one will heavily influence the o'bcr,. Graves speaks of 
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\*ritmg as the nuking o\ icuhng" and ol the vimng writer s need for knowuig 
tlic N*)und svmtH>l relationNhips ot reading i6i in addition, he sees the auditorv, 
visual, and kinesthetic >v stems required m reading as also being used as the child 
Elites The child's writing in turn contributes to greaterjeading eapabilities. 

Ihe teaching ol word attack skills includes making phonetic and structural 
generah/atKHiN. understanding s>llabication, using words in context, and using 
the Jictionar). ITiese oiler help to children who are encountering unlaniiliar 
words in their reading and in turn become tools when children enci^nle their own 
spoken or written messages lor others. The ai'ral nature ol the sound symbol re- 
lationship also draws hea\il> upon the listening and speaking capabilitjes ol 
children and thus reinforces skills in these areas. 

There is much to be said for listening to stories and poctr\ read aloud within 
the priKCss o! teaching children \o read, lor the acquisituHi ol viKabular> beci)mes 
more meaningful when heard in context and thus more useful when recalled lor 
composing purposes. Research has speeifically tied increased vocabulary and im- 
priAcd comprehension with programs of reading aloud. Cohen foun<J that a 
planned program ol activities following the reading of stories increased seciind 
graders viKabularv and ability to comprehend. She concluded that oral language 
ct»rrelates with reading, and both can be improved b> regular exposure to stones 
read aloud i>) 

Applebce s research on children's developing perceptions of stories included 
.tudv ol the miluence that facility with a story's language has on the readers abil- 
ity to predict, to gain meaning, and to enjoy reading ( I ). Teachers who w ish to 
enhance their reading priigrams w ith opportunities for children to acquire greater 
sense ol story, and thus greater facility m reading, can read aloud, tell stories, and 
tollow stories with activities in which meaning, questions, and vocabulary are ex- 
plored and extended As a result, children who have strong story concepts are 
better able to i^'tell, discuss, and create both oral and written stories. 

The sense ol audience that is acquired as students read a variety of forms of 
v<.riting isti>ries. reports* essays, and letters) can be transferred to their oral and 
vsritten compositions as they priKluce for self, teachers, peers, family, or a larger 
roailing and listening audience i3). The objectivity required to transmit thoughts 
to ttthers certainly can be strengthened by encountering this same objectivity in 
the writings of others 

1 he mere task ol reading, which involves making meaning Ironi print* utili/es 
the child's knowledge ol punctuation, capitalization, spelling and grammar, and 
syntax When reprinlucing their own ideas, young writers can draw heavily upon 
their reading experiences to'niore adequately use this knowledge. Studies are un- 
derway that are linking children's facility with sentence combining to reading 
ci>mprchension (()) Certainly a reader, when attempting to write or communicate 
orally, has a ^'istinct advantage over those who do not read. This leads us to a 
knowledge ol .iterature as one source for improving reading, speaking, and writ- 
ing abilities 

The Role of Literature in Speaking and Writing Achievement 

The prec«'J*ng section on reading has indic*ed that sense of story, ViKabulary, 
and comr:chen*ion skills are enhanced by hearing stones read aiou.l or by reading 
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uiJcjK'iiJcntly I he iiupurtaiKL o\ usui^ iilLTaliirc a^rosN the currkulum has long 
been advi»watcd bv Huck and other c\|Krls in the tiekl ol children's literature (7) 

C hildren learn /n^/« literatuie as well as ahintt literature. Listening to and or 
leading prose and poctr\ can give children ideas and information that nia> serve 
a> ciintent tor both speaking and writing e vpcrienccs Readers find that Mories can 
alsti be euiting and enjovable experiences which can motivate them to make an 
attempt \o entertain vUhers through then talk or writing Intormation gained from 
stones can answer questions and broaden |x;rspcctives of readers and listeners in 
a wa> that will erihance their abilitv to dismiss a topic or approach their vsriting 
wuh greater insight Best of all, it inspires them to share this information vsith 
others Children and adults mav become interested in a stur> and want to share 
their e\citement with v>thers bv cither retelling or writing about the stor). This 
need to comnuinicate their delight encourages them to oigani/e the stor> into 
svmie logical sequence ot thought, usuallv follow ing the plot structure, so that the 
listener or reader can tullv appreciate the tale that is being shared 

Stewig avlvt»caies the use of govKl children's literature as a base for developing 
bciici student w i it ing i S i Me also urges teachers to read aloud and students to read 
mdejKndentlv as wavs to immerse students in literature. Tho*>e students and 
teachers wtu> kiu)w literature can then talk dboal it, reflect upon it. argue about 
it. and raise questions abi»ut it Stewig suggests that children ma> become better 
writers bv using the literature thev hear and read as iiuKlels upon which to build. 
He urges ^.aiition. however not all stones should be followed wuh language ex- 
periences ot anora]i»r written nature. Manv should be enjoyed for their own sake. 
p^Midered. puzzled over, and stored awav in memor) for later recall at the cl^ .Ids 
leisure There must be a balance between use and abuse of literature, and teachers 
must be sensitive to children s capabilities in this regard. 

The publication * ♦ works bv student writers helps children to view writing as 
a task that nt>t |ust adults but thev, too. can perform well. Young Author Confer- 
ences and wtkrkshops that have l>cen conducted around the counlf) in recent years 
otter proot ol the motiv..iing power of children seeing their own works **in 
print ' Young people who write, design, and actually bind their own books are 
stimulated bv the recognition they receive to make additional attempts at prixiuc- 
ing and improving their stories Many of these conferences use literature as a 
uuHlel \oi stiideirt writing and include published authors and illustrators m their 
programs 

loday. when many children sp'nd hours passively ';i front of a television set. 
perhaps one ot the evdting contributions of literature is the response that arises 
at the close ol most sUiries. Response takes many^forms. but the two major ones 
are talk ind writing Hntton talks of children taking the role of spectators -spec- 
tators wh^i connect llieir experiences with those of someone in the story and who 
can re-en|oy their own experience each time they hear the story (2) Many chil- 
dren ask questions through a story to clarify their own thinking or to comment on 
somelh they personally can relate to. Discussions of stones help children to 
prt)be lurther intt) the author's intentions and provide an opportunity for them to 
share tiieir enjoyment and under landing. Teachers can pick up many clues to the 
children s depth ot compichension during discussions that follow a story. Listen- 
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ing U>vhildrcn explain oi rLttll a nIih v j>ii>v kIcs Mgnituant intorniddon dK)Ul ihcir 
oral language tacilitv as well as alx)ul iheir undersianduig ot the cunlenl. 

Children's wrillen responses to lKH>ks show that thc> adapt patterns trom the 
sti»ries themselves and pick up viKabular> and literar\ deviees. Children who 
have not vol mastered the mechanics required to wntecan dictate their own stories 
oi then res[HMises. U) sti)ries written bv i)thers. Seeing the teacher eiK\Kle their 
words iih paper helps strengths; their understanding oi sound symbol relatK)n- 
ships and ot the tormatlon ot letters Sti)ries or labels dictated to accompain 
vhildren's pictures also reintorce their understanding ot talk-to-print concepts. 

It is coninioii tor children to dramatize stories they have read or heaid read 
ali'Uvl This active resp-^^nse pri)\ides an outlet tor children's desire to become 
phvsiwallv involved and alsi) helps them sort out the sequence ot" events and ap- 
propriate beginnings and endmg's, which lurther strengthens their concept of 
sior> 

One additii)nal advantage of the use of literature m the schools mi>:ht be that 
o{ JcveU»pmg critical thinking skills. Discussion of stories, their characters, their 
plot structure^ then torms, and the literarv deviees employed provides quantities 
ot material loi thought. The development of criteria upon which to base judg- 
.nents about the qualitv of a particular story form or the use of a literary device 
wan lead children U* make intelligent decisK)ns abi>ut the books they read Com- 
paring and contrasting stones of like theme or plot help young people become 
nK>re knowledgeable ab\ait literary elements and their appropriate vise This im- 
proved understanding i>l literature can then be used when students produce their 
own stones 

Summarv 

lo gam control i>.> r the use i.l any form of communicaUon entails kriow ledge 
i»l the torm We have li>oked at activities with reading and literature hat enhance 
viKing people s knowledge i)f torm and content. The sharing of literaiurc through 
drama, listenir discussion, and wnling provides a vehicle by which both teach- 
ers and students are draw n into the priKCsses that produce language. The literature 
the y share will pri)v ide excellent models from v^hieh students can gain a sense of 
u>r\ and a more complete understar\ding ot literary fi)rms and devices. The stu- 
dents wan. m turn, recall these understandings when they have a need or desire lo 
use them 

The mtenelationships that abound within the language arts components are 
mutually benetlcial For example, reading ot fers a model of correct spelling and 
sentence tiirmatii>n as well as word meaning m a context that will help students 
kciuiie more cttective s[>eakers and writers. Improvement in one skill such as 
listening will remtorcc both spe>iking and writing. There is a u^nstant interaction 
anumg the skills associated with speaking, listening* reading, and wntint; as they 
are applied across the schi>(>l curriculum. 
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COMMUNICATION ACROSS 
THE CURRICULUM 



The two chapters in this section look 
ai oral and written communication from 
a crosS'Curricular perspective. Since all 
teachers fisk students to speak, to listen, 
and to write, regardless of the subject 
matted these skills can bejaught and 
practiced across the curriculum. 



Is tisiening a matter of skill or motivation? 

'PhiloNopherN ol" language who are interested in the problem of how words re- 
fer to objects cite on interesting; case from the histor> a( astronomy. Early 
astronomers were particularly drawi. to two bright stars. One was the first visible 
atter sunset and ivas nayncJ the Evening Star. Another appeared just before sun- 
rise and was aLv^>rding|y t/alled the Morning Star. Later astronomers, however, 
discovered that^^he Evtmiig Star and the Morning Star were, in fact, the same 
heavenly body. It simply ippcars at different times in different parts of the sky 
The asiropomcr* discovm'd, in addition, that this heavenly body was not a star 
at all bu^ rather the plah^l Venus. The philosophical issue. Do the expressions 
"tvcning Star"" and * 'Morning Star** have the same meaning since they, in fact, 
reter to the sanw celestial object? Are they meaningful expressions at all since 
their rd^rent, Venus! is not a star? Did **Evening Star** and "Morning Star** ex- 
press different meanings before the discovery of Venus? 

When we discuss skill and motivation in listening we are, in some ways, like 
earl) astronomers unknowingly observing the planet Venus Surely skill and mo- 
tivation are properly regarded as different but congruent aspects of the 
phenomenon of listeningf. ' " ^ ^ 

We are all aware of listening in one respect or another, but it is important that 
we make our understanding of the listening process explicit. We do nol want to 
mistake a planet for a star. For example, in our occasionah frustrations with class- 
rwm behaviors that distract from learning, we arc often prone to complain, ''My 
students just don't listen.** In these cases, ''listening** is a buzzword that trans- 
lates as courtesy, discipline, respect for authority. Listenmg instruction cart 
certamly be a powerful tool that ct^ntributes to a positive learning environment^ 
In tact, our desire to build a classroom climate which encourages respectful par- 
ticipation-interaction in which students build on the teacher's and each other*s 
ideas-is a major motivation for working on listening skills. But it is not helpful 
io-v,nate student listening skills with silenf, obedient classrooms. There are many 
reasons why students may call out, disrupt, or stray away from the task at hand 
Often students with classroom behavior problems are ones for whom material is 
pitched ttx) high or too low. Or it may be that teachers with disruptive classes are 
givmg unclear or contradictory instructions so that students have a hard time^ 
knowing what is expected of them. Sometimes, too, dismptive students arc ex- 
periencing emotional turmoil which is beyond the teachers legitimate control. 



Ai'ro.ts the Currkulum 



Some lypes ot hsiening demand quiel. it i,s true. But other kinds of listening 
demand free questioning, discussion, interaction. The test of whether students in 
an> prticular classriKiin arc effective listeners is not whether those students can 
remain silent. Rather, the test is whether students speak and act in a manner which 
IS responsive to preceding talk. Listening as responsiveness, of course, presumes 
that things which invite response arc said in classrooms. If the classrm)m climate 
, IS not rich with |alk that respects the intell«^t and point of^icw of the students, 
* no amount or technique of listening instruction can bear fniit. 

Purposes for LIsleninK 

IVople can have a variety of responses to listening experiences: 

• I was listening. I just didn't hear what you were saying, 

• I don't understand what she said, but I sure enjoyed listening to her say it. 

• I can't remember what she said exactly, but if we fojiowed her kind of thinking 
wc*d really be in trouble, 

We can approach even identical spoken messages in several ways, depending on 
our purposes tor listening. One purpo,se for listening may simply be to discrim- 
inate sounds. We might listen above the din of the classroom to hear if the 
teacher's tcH)tsteps are approaching, or we might listen to a child s speech to count 
the number of times he says '*ain*t" instead of '*isn*t.'* Another purpose is in- 
tegrating information, usually in the context of following instructions. In thi,s case 
we may be try ing to get the gist of a message, transforming it almost immediately 
into usable concepts and discarding any specifics which are not of value (e.g., 
"I'll just take Highway 162 into town and then stop at a gas station to find Womack 
Road/'). 

Literal comprehension is quite a distinct purpose. Here the listencr*s intention 
IS to ab,sorb and retain as much information as possible. This is the kind of lis- 
tening nH)st often demanded when teachers lecture students about material which 
IS likelv to appear on a test. Empathic listening demands that we suspend our own 
feelingVand reactioris ih order to ,sensc those of another with whom we are .speak- 
ing. To listen empathically we must withhold our automatic tendency to judge 
others and must be particularly attentive to the speaker s nonverbal cues. It is the 
kind of listening crucial to the development of human relations skills. 

On the other hand, evaluation may be our deliberate purpose in listening. Crit- 
ical listening allows us to distinguish fact from opinion, to weigh the relevance 
and credibility ot information. Political messages,, advertisements, arguments 
among friends all are opportunities for critical listening. Yet another distinct pur- 
pi)se for listening, often a precursor to critical listening, is inference making. In 
inferential listening, we go beyond the literal meaning of a message to di.scern a 
speaker's point of view. We form hypotheses about what that speaker might think 
about a different question or topic, or what that speaker might feel in a different 
situation. Finally, our purpose in listening may be purely aesthetic, Joby*s father 
tells him a story and Joby listens, not because he wants to recall the story at some 
time in the future, not even because he wants to abstract from the story some les- 
son or moral, but simply for pleasure. 
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Active Ufteninc 

Sound waves impinge on us regardless of our express desires, indeed, noise 
pt)lluliun can be a significant hazard to physical and mcnUl health. But listening 
tor any purpose demands an expenditure of cognitive effort. Listeners must ac- 
tively screen out unwanted aural stimuli and selectively attend to their chosen 
stimulus. Moreover, the listener's mind can take in information at a faster rate 
than the speaker's mouth can broadcast words. Speakers typically produce about 
150 words per minute. Listeners can effectively take in information at more than 
twice that speed (20). Therefore, even an attentive listener has a good deal of 
"spare time. ' Unless listeners use this time to keep themselves on task, they will 
inevitably be distracted. Effective listeners avoid distraction by reviewing what 
has been said, by anticipating upcoming material, or by synthesizing the message 
with background knowledge they already hold/Notetaking is sometimes also an 
aspect of active listening. Moreover, most listening takes place in the context of 
spontaneous interaction. That is, the roles of listener and speaker shift fluidly. In 
ihc context ol interaction, an active listener frames and poses questions which will 
enhance information intake. 

Another active listening behavior which takes place in all face-to-face com- 
munication situations is nonverbal feedback. Speakers are powerfully affected by 
their listeners' silent but visible responses. Yawns, frowns, shifting in seats, and 
sleeping are negative messages which listeners often project to speakers. Just as 
negative, and often quite unintentional, are neutral responses. It is really not pos- 
sible to withhold communication; a blank expression is an expression 
nonetheless. Neutral messages are among the most devastating since^tl ey can en- 
gender uncertainty and defensiveness among speakers (8). 

A listener has a responsibility toward a speaker just as surely as a speaker has 
a responsibility to the listener to be cogent, intelligible, and relevant. The listen- 
er's responsibility is to encourage (or at least to not discourage) effective 
communication. Nonverbal feedback behaviors such as nodding, smiling when 
appropriate, maintaining eye contact with the speaker, and perhaps assuming an 
eager posture (leaning forward and the like) do encourage effective communi- 
cation in most interactions-including classroom interactions in which teachers 
are listening to students. It is useful to bear in mind that questioning skill and non- 
verbal Icedback are essential components of listening skill, and that interactive 
listening is very often neglected in typical listening instruction and evaluation. 

Listening in Multiple Modes 

Speech is more than language. Nonverbal channels of conjmunication- pos- 
ture, movement, touch, distance between participants, eye behavior, facial 
expression, voice quality, volume, tone of voice-contribute meaning to speech. 
Nonverbal cues may reinforce, contradict, modify, oreven Substitute for linguistic 
symbols. Read the following sentence: 

1 will try some new communication behaviors. 
Now read it several more times, each time placing stress on a different word. Each 
recitation is essentially a different statement since changing word stress changes 
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meaning. When stress is placed on the word ' try/' for example, the sutement 
communicates an expecution of failure. Some researchers believe that well over 
half of the meaning of a message is carried through nonverbal channeb (2). In- 
formalion about relationships between people is especially well suited to 
nonverbal transmission. 

Limners use nonverbal signals to check on how to interpret language. A con- 
stant diet of conflicting linguistic and nonverbal messages can be detrimenul to 
mental heahh. For example, if Morgan runs to his mother flush with the excite- 
ment of completing a worlcK)f art, and Morgan's mother responds, **That's 
wonder6il, dear," Morgan's enthusiasm for doing art is reinforced. But if Mor- 
gan's mother makes that same comment in a fbt tone of voice while turning away 
td attend to some other task, Morgan is caught in a doublebind. He wants to be- 
lieve the linguistically encoded message so as to receive positive reinforcement. 
On the other hand, his sense of reality tells him that the nonverbal message of 
noninterest is a more accurate indicator of reality. If he accepts the positive 
"stroke," he rejects reality. If he accepts reality, he denies himself positive affect. 
A constant environment of such crossed linguistic and nonverbal messages may 

be a leading cause of childhood schizophrenia (3). 

rfcnverbal cues come from many sources. Environmental context can Be crit- 
ical to interpreting a message. Forexample, Emily's demand, *i want the cooky," 
can be ambiguous or informative depending on how many different kinds of cook- 
ies are present. Joby's comment, 'i like the picture of the ocean and I like the 
picture of the city, but I like that one best of all." is perfectly meaningful when 
only three pictures are visible to his listener. Even the physical layout of a class- 
room conveys a message to students. When students enter a room with desks 
neatly arranged in rows and the teacher's desk dominating the front of the room, 
their expectations of that class are quite different than when they enter a room 
with chairs arranged in a circle, teacher's desk off to one corner. 

Iblevision plays an ever increasing role in students' lives. It is easy to watch 
television in large measure because its rich nonverbal cues reduce the amount of 
imaginative effort which listeners need to expend. Tklevision lures us because it 
requires less cognitive activity than other message sources (6). Educators are con- 
cerned about the effects ottelevision contrit on children's values and behavior. 
Although there continues to be considerable dispute on this point, evidence does 
point to the fact that children who are exposed to a heavy diet of television viol- 
ence seem to more readily accept violence as a means of resolving conflicts (II). 
Concern is also warranted because of the effects television watching behavior 
may exert on other aspects of childrenTi lives. While children are viewing the 
scrten, they are clearly not reading (at least not wholeheartedly), not relating to 
their peers, not exercising their bodies. 

More subtle, but perhaps more profound, is the effect of television codes on 
children's style of information processing (i9). Some primary grade teachers have 
noted that while the Sesame Street generation may know its alphabet better than 
their pre-Sesamc predecessors, today's kindergarteners seem to have a much 
shorter attention span. The **grammar" that television uses to encode messages 
(cuts, fadeouts, framing, pace, etc.) can affect children's habitual modes of cog- 
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nitioii. It IS worth noting, with, reference to television viewing, that positive 
outcomes are most likely to accrue from this type of listening experience when 
children share it and discuss it with adults (6, 18). 

In discussing nonverbal decoding, it is important to remember that just as Ian* 
guage differs from speech community to speech community, so do the nature and 
meanings of nonverbal signs. Cultures differ, for example, in the meanings they 
assign to direct eye-to-eye contact. Middle class Anglos usually consider eye con- 
tact to be a sign of sincerity, Puerto Rican children, on the iHhcr hand, may learn 
that direct gaze is a sign of disrespect. This cross-cultural difference in inter- 
preting the nonverbal code has resulted in more than one instance of undeserved 
punishment at school (9). Similarly, Native American children in the Pacific 
Northwest are used to communications environments which feature a good deal 
of physical proximity and tactile communication. They arc typically reticent in 
formal classroom settings simply because the nonverbal cues tell them that this is 
not the situation in which talk is appropriate (15). Even the perceptually salient 
diflcrencc bctv^ecn the speech of black English speaking youngsters and their 
standard English speaking peers may be more due to nonverbal factors (rate and 
intonation) than to differences in language structure per se. 

Finally, it is impt>rtant that teachers, in particular, be keenly aware of non- 
verbal decoding. Students are sharply attuned, though not always consciously 
aware, of their teachers' nonverbal feedback. In fact, students sometimes react to 
nonverbal messages of such subtlety that we arc unaware of the signals we are 
giving off-the side of the classroom on which we prefer to stand, the slight ten- 
sion that compresses our hps when it is Mike s turn to read aloud, the number of 
times we touch Gcraldo as compared to Nan. Teachers have expectations con- 
cerning students, who will be a strong student, who will just get by. There is strong 
reason to believe that we communicate those expectations to students via non- 
verbal cues. Students, listening to our nonverbal messages, come to fulfill those 
expectations, at times tragically undershooting their true aptitudes (16). 

A Complex of Cognitive Operations 

Recent research in reading skills has demonstrated that a grasp of the nature 
of reading requires an understanding of all aspects of human thought and even of 
the structure of know ledge in memory ( 1 ). Reading also clearly entails the whole 
of linguistic competence, and involves sensory processes as well. Although the- 
orists have devoted far less attention Jo listening than to reading, listening skills 
are no less complex (12, 20). 

One major component of listening is comprised of physiological activity. Hearing 
requires acuity, auditory discrimination, analysis of speech sounds, and sequenc- 
ing of speech sounds. Sounds which are iieard do not necessarily enter into 
consciousness, and they must be held in short tenh irtemory awaiting the brain*s 
• decision" to attend or not attend to them. Even this most fundamental level of 
listening is an impressive operation. Research on speech perception suggests that 
the brain itself contributes as much to recognizing a speech sound as do the sound 
waves emanating from a speaker s mouth. The brain supplies missing informa- 
tion* provides expectations against which only fragments of incoming sound need 
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he checked fur venficaliort, Mi can classify greatly divergent ac^HJstic signals into 
the significant phonetic categories of a language ( 10). <> 

Attending to a message is somewhat more of a deliberate process than merely 
hearing. It entails selecting relevant portions of the sound cnvironm<fnt and 
"tracking** the message source. Once a m.essagc docs enter attention, it is trans- 
formed into some kind of mental representation. The listener searches past 
experiences^nd ideas to find a match for the incoming message, some way to ca- 
tegorize or pigeonhoie it. If a match can be%und, then the listener understands 
the message in terms of those past experiences and preformed categories. This is 
similar to the operation Piaget terms "assimilation/' Sometimes we need to dis- 
tort a message in order to make ig^t our system of concepts, our mental filing 
system. From time to time, we have so much difficulty making messages fit that 
we must revise the filing system, Wc have learned a new concept (''accommo- 
dation" in Piagetian nomenclature). Each of our concepts is interrelated and 
consequently each incoming message cnlcrs into a matrix of associations and re- 
latKms with other mfonnation. NMc make inferences beyond the information given 

An illustration is in order at this point, PhilUpc and Jacky arc engaged in im- 
aginative play Philhpc says, 'It s an alien ^rom space,'' and Jacky both hears and 
attends to the nKssage. Jacky observes th physical context and understands, first 
of all, that the subject of Phillipes statement is a twisted wad of aluminum foil 
retrieved from the trash, Jacky mentally represents "it" as a piece of shiny trash. 
Jacky has a preconception of "alien from space " A space alien, according to Jacky, 
IS a huge green or purple creature, hairy or scaly, which shoots laser beams and 
wants to dcstrdt ^hc earth. She has trouble fitting Phillipes "it" into this cate- 
gory, f^rhaps Jacky will dismiss Phillipc s comment, or even distort it to mean, 
'It belongs to an alien from space." Ptrhaps Jacky will decide that Phillipc is an 
ignoramus when it comes to space creatures. 

Meanings, then, arc constructed by listeners. They do not come prepackaged 
as part of the baggage of a word. The ,search for meaning, the drive to impose 
meaning on what others say, !S part and parcel of the listening process. 
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ikvond this cimstruction of meaning, the listening process continues, branching 
out' in divenw directions depending on the listening puiposc. For example, if Jacky 
was listening to integrate information (follow dircctions)„she would remember to 
ask tor the space alien when she needed it in her play. If she was listening for em- 
pathy ^ might continue in a more affective flavor and conclude that Phillipe was 
very much involved in this imaginary drama. 

Listcniiig Motivatkm Infepaniblc hrom Listening Skill 

The application of any skill depends on motivation. One might reasonably ob- 
serve. ' Hiram a^Wi!»r a good listener, but he never tries." It would be nonsensical 
to assert, Hinim is a good listener, he just never tries. " In other words, listening 
Vhavior has an internal locus of control. While teachers can provide the optimal 
climate for listening, students ultimately must learn to discover or create their own 
motivation/ 

MotivatiiMi IS critical in all of the aspects of listening which we have dis- 
cussed. Since listening is purposeful, an individual's motive forjistening will 
determine the manner in which he or she listens. If 1 airra rabid football enthu- 
^iast I will be motivated to listen in a critical way to a conversation touting soccer 
as thl: most exciting spectator sport. If, on the other hand, 1 am a soccer enthu- 
siast, my motivation for listening might become aesthetic; how well the speaker 
captures the thrilling nature of soccer , . . 

Since listening is active, motivation determines how effectively one listens. 
Listenen* must work to .select important stimuli and screen out extraneous ones. 
They must work to avoid distraction. They must concentrate on framing questions 
and^m supplying feedback to the speaker. If listeners do not have an interest m 
listening effectively, surely they will not work very hard at the task. 

The multimodal nature of listening likewise points to the importance of mo- 
tivatwn. An effective listener must draw in and integrate infomiation from linguistic 
" channels as well as from a host of nonverbal channels. In listening critically to the 
nKssage of some candidate for political office, for example, this iKfiigKing of one 
HKxie ofcommunication against the other helps ensure a valid decision. It is easy 
for many voters to be taken in by a confidence-inspiring visage and a dynamic 
style of delivery. But a responsible citizen simultaneously attends to and evaluates 
the ideas that are encoded in the candidate's message . 

Motivation influences many of the cognitive operations comprising listening 
behavior It is interesting that the brain is connected to the inner ear by both af- 
ferent and efferem nerves - signals travel in both directions (7). Thus, listeners 
can quite literally *'tune in'' a particular stimulus by conscious intention. Proc- 
esses of attendmg, retrieving from memory, and creating new concepts all require 
some cognitive effort and thus are affected by motivation. 

Lblcning k Ikachabic 

Much of the literature concerning listening is pedagogical literature (17). It 
describes how listening.may be taught. In addition, research on listening warrants 
at least some degree of optimism about *e outcomes of classroom intervention. 
Despite the short-term nature of many experimental listening programs, despite 
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unsophisticated measurement mstrumcnts which often fail to capture the unique- 
ncsMi of decoding by ear, and despite rather arbitrary choices of what is to be included 
in listening lessons, the majority of studies in this area report detectable improve- 
ment in listening skills (^0, 5), Typical units designed to improve listening skills 
provide exeaises which highlight the various points we have discussed: listening 
is purposeful, active, requires information from both linguistic and nonverbal 
channels, includes several cognitive subskills, and is to a large extent a matter of ^' 
motivation. A listening unit may single out particular barriers to effective listen- 
ing such as stereotyping or jumping to pctmature conclusions. It may offer .specific 
hints oi gimmicks such as notetaking, making mental summaries, or guessing the 
speaker's pouu of view. At4he elementary level, listening instruction often in- 
cludes trainini^ in .sound discrimination. At the secondary level, some lessons may 
helpMudents recognize various propaganda strategies. Much of the efficacy of 
listening instruction, we suspect, may simply be a matter of sensitizing students 
to the jmportance of listenjng, more so than imparting particular listening techniques. 

Teacher behav,*o(> ptay a vital role in encouraging effective listening, even when 
there is no time set aside fordeliberate instruction in listening. Teachers can model 
what It means to be an effective listener as they respond to student talk. Active 
listening can be demonstrated through appropriate nonverbal behaviors and through 
questioning which builds upon student talk. Teachers can respond in a variety of 
ways which indicate to students **rm listening/* and they can insist thai other 
students do the same. One important kind of res ponse reflects or paraphrases what 
the student has said; for example, "1 can scTyou'rc really excited about the baby 
guppies you have at home** or **So you think that Othello wk. neither good or 
ibad, but kind of amoral,** 

In addition to modeling, teachers can enhance students* listening by com- 
municating with their classes in a manner that has high 'Mistenability Listenable 
messages, most obviously, treat their subjects in ways which the audience is likely 
to find interesting. Anecdotes, examples, personalized details contribute to lis- 
tenability. Also, structural elements of talk like previewing, internal summaries, 
and explicit transitions from point to point help listeners. Adjusting the pacing, 
the amount of redundancy, and the amount of detail requires ongoing sensitivity 
16 listener feedback. Effective tcichers incorporate these aspects of listenability 
into their speech. As a result, their students listen well. 

It IS unfortunate that listening instruction is not more widespread. Listening 
IS a basic skill that is instrumental for pragmatic reasons and for psychological 
well-being. It consumes an enormous amount of our day. it is amenable to class- 
room teaching. Most important, perhaps, deliberate instruction in listening Is 
justified because people often listen rather poorly. One estimate based on a recall 
test places our listening efficiency at only 25 percent (4). In another study, only 
28 percent of high school students could respond sensibly when a teacher stopped 
in the middle of a lecture and asked, What was I talking about?*' (Happily or 
unhappily, depending on your perspective, that figure was 90 percent amc^g first- 
graders,) (13) 

Listening instruction can have considerable payoff in other domains of in- 
struction. With respect to writing instruction, for example, small group peer 
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interaK;tion can be an effective melhiKl of organizing students for lemming. An- 
other cxHnpositKm.tcaching lechnkjuc which involves considerable listening behavior 
is called ' Talk; Write. " (2 1 ) In Talk; Write,4h^writer works in close collaboration 
with a listener who provides feedback, asks questions which arise from the com- 
jH)Sition-in-progr^ss, and suggests immediate revisions. Finally, one of the most 
meaningful ways to provide feedback to student writers is to allow them' to hear 
their own writing. Students arc very often extremely sensitive to their own word 
choice, arrangement, and even lo mech4nical enws when they hear themselves 
or their classmates read their work aloud. The soind of one s own writing seems 
to vividly supplement the impact of its sight. 

Since motivation is inextricably bound up with listening skill, teachers need 
to find ways of helping students discover motivation for listening. Certainly the 
aesthetic motive is a strong one. Students of all ages enjoy oral interpretation of 
literature. Sometimes dramatization on audio recordings can be more compelling 
than film portrayals, since listening invites a greater investment of imaginationT" 
Teachers can help promote listening motivation by choosing materials of interest 
antl challenge lo sludeiils (14). In addition, teachers can allow students the free- 
doni to choose their own purposes in listening to a variety of materials. 

Summary 

Listening is a matter oi both skill and motivation . Listening is purposeful.. We 
lune into messages differently if we are*simply listening to discriminate sounds, 
as opposed to listening lo absorb information or listening io identify a speaker's 
point of view Listening is active. It requires an expenditure of effort. The skills 
of active listening include questioning and providing feedback. Listening is muN 
timodal. Listeners decode verbal and nonverbal signals simultaneously. Part of the 
attraction of television is the richness of its nonverbal cues. But the effects of teN 
evision viewir^g may extend beyond obvious behavior and attitude patterns to include 
our very habits of processing information. Nonverbal codes are sometimes cul- 
ture-specific, and teachers need to exercise care in interpreting them. Teachers also 
need to be aware that they honverbally communicate their expectations about stu- 
dents' aptitudes and that these messages may exert a profound influence on actual 
student achievement. Listening is a complex of cognitive operations. Even hear- 
ing at the primitive levels of sensation and attention is partially a matter of active 
engagement. Other cognitive operations which comprise listening involve cate- 
gorizing and integrating information, and even creating new concepts. Motivation 
plays a role m each of these aspects of listening. Moreover, listening is teachable. 
Teachers can help students improve their listening skills by sensitizing them to the 
nature of listening and motivating them with regard to the importance of listening. 
In addition, teachers can model effective listening behaviors and themselves en- 
sure that their talk is "!isienabic ' ' Opportunities to practice and to improve listening 
skills (xcur thrxxighout the day and can significantly enrich instruction in all areas. 
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• In a very fundauncntil sense, the business of schools is communication, both 
in the aural/oral modes and in the reading/writing modes. Regardless of whether 
the teacher teaches science, music, math, or geography, he or she makes use of 
these communication modci to transmit knowledge to students and to receive m- 
formation fiwn students about how well or in what way that knowledge is being 
leanted and applied. Since, therefore, all teachers use communication to educate 
children, all teachers need to be concerned about how children develop com- 
munication skills (S). 

In elementary schools, which are organized around self-^ontamed classrooms, 
and in which om perSon is responsible for delive;y of institiction, it is easier to 
implement cross-cunricular programs which develop these communication skills. 
In middle schools and secondary schools where students study with several teach- 
ers every day, the implemenution will require more coordirfation, but it can be 
done to good effect. Recent research into school processes suggests that suc- 
cessful schools are those in which all members of the school **community'' 
(administrators, teachers, and parents) have agreed-upon goals and in which 
everyone is committed to furthering those goals (8). If schools. are to foster the 
development of effective communication skills in children, then everyone with 
wliom the child comes in contact wilj work to further this goal. 

Before considering specific strategies for integrating oral and written com- 
munication across the curriculuiji, it will be useful to consider oral and written 
communication as a Way for developing thinking skills and in relation to the 
teaching and learning ppcess. 

Just as writing is not speech written down, so internal specch-thmkmg-is not 
the internal aspect of external speech (4, 15). But it is still speech: thought con- 
nected with words. Piagetlias not^ that a child's perceptions and leammg before 
- he or she has learned to talk are based on sensory and motor data. After the child 
begins to talk, 'however, a new way of interacting with the environment opens up. 
As the child's language ability develops, so does the thinking process, so that an 
important step towards mature thinking is the child's ability to see things from an-^ 
other point of view (4). ' <? 
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Language, then, is inextriciibly lied to the thinking\process. By providing an 
environment which is rich in language, the teacher can htlp the child develop 
, thinking skills. Writing can be an important activity for helping children inter- 
nalize information, organize experiences, and reflect on familiar objects from a* 
new perspective. Moreover, writing cantprovide a useful means of helping chil- 
dren to externalize the often inchoate thoughts which form bcljc&i^nd attitudes, 
as well as providing opportunities for the child todemonstrati<ny{K)thesi2e,Jest, 

• or review a mass of information. This ability to use writing isd|jpecially inriportanl 
m solving problems where a way of schematizing, diagran,ming, or listing may 
help present a number of parts of a problem when relationships are not easily 
discemid. 

Because of the intimate relationshiplKtween thought and communication, ed- 
ucation IS at (#ne and the same time about thought, (someone else s) and is ^(livered 
through language. When this lanj^uage aspect is interactive among teachers*, stu- 
dents, and text, learning i^ more complete. For exampl*, the value of listening and 
wri»ing-as when tajy^g notes-has long been recognized by teachers and stu- 
dents. Similarly, teachers know that the use of visual aids, whether blackboard 
notes, picture.s. or realia, helpti students grasp difficult or complex ideas. 

Moreover, oral and written communication provide important opportunities 

* * filr the child to externalize thought. This externalizing has three fundamental val- 

ues. It provides a method for evaluation of learning which can help teachers 
understand wjiat and how thcchild learns; it allows the child to concretize and to 
synthesize his or her own understanding; and .it allows the teacher and child to 
extend the learned material beyond the teachers presentation. Many educators 
have realized that mteractive communication permits both remediation and en- 
richment opportunities which are not^aossible in situations marked by one-way 
communication. 

Oral and writteq communication. wHen linked to systematic approaches for 
extending thinking, can result in academic gain^ for all children (5). In earlier parts 
of this publication, s^vei)il reasons for teaching oral and wrinen communication have 
been presented (see pages 3-8, and 9-17). Most instruction is delivered orally, and 
children who are able to seek help do better both in school and in other aspects of 
their lives. By adopting a systematic approach to instruction and by developing 
higher level thinking skills through oral aqd written communication^ we can pro- 
vide children withjools for use now and liter in their lives, 

^loom has created a raxt)nomy^of learning objectives with which most edu- 
cators are familiar (3), The levels of cognitive objectives include: 

^Knowledge 

Comprehension , / 

Application ^ 

Analysis 

Synthesis 

Evaluation , 
By designing writing and speaking tasks to encourage use of all six of these 
levels, teachers of all subjects in the school curriculum can ensure that material 
^ learned, understood, and applied by students. 
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OrsMiiting Acrou the tkmentary School Curriculum - 

Because mosl elementary schools fealure selt-coniained dassnwms. il is rcl- 
alively easy lo implemcnl instruclion in oral and wriHen communicalion across 
all parts of the curriculum. Especially in the early yeare. however, it is important 
(hat writing focus on the chilJ s own experiences (4). Moffett feels that the tirst 
writing children do should be expressive (12). That is,. it should center around the 
child's feelings. At this point, writing will be about experiences marked by im- 
mediacy. Initially, children will write about and for themselves. The aiAliencc and 
the writer will often be the same until, in Piaget s term, the child gradually be- 
• comes siK-ialized and adapts to other people. . . \ 

InJhese early stages, as later, children need opportunities tor pre writing, \ 
drafting, revising, and final writing. From the very first days of school . oral Ian- ^ 
guage development ca.i be based on art activities: drawing, painting, modeling 
with clay. For many children, these are exciting experiences that require com- 
iiKnl Encouraging children to talk about color, form, texture, and size will (cad 
to discussions of interpretation of the art work and the relationship ot the child s 
experiences in the art class to other experiences in and out of school. Moreover, 
as children ttevelop fluency in writing, these art activities themselves may become 
prewriting or may provide nonliterate extensions of their writings. 

Graves has pointed out that children are capable of writing much earlier than 
. we had previously thought. Given as few as six consonants, children can be 
helped to write as early as fii^t grade and even younger(2, 9, 10), These positive 
early experiences in writing will enable children to look forward to learning more 
about writing and about the conventions needed to let other people enjoy what has 

b<en written. ... 

As children's skill in writing increases, and as other curriculum areas are in- 
tnxluced. writing can serve as another learning mode. When a child has learned 
that letters on a page have a relationship to sounds, then he or she will have made 
■important progress in reading. A language experience approach «o'nstniction cap- 
italizes on the intertwining of the child's ability to speak and understand and the 
natural desire to read and write. Children come to school with between 2.500 and 
4 000 words in their vocabulary (1) and control of most syntactic features ot the 
language (7). If we accept the fund^ental notion of "accepting the child wher- 
ever he or she is," then it sef ms foolish to operate reading classes tfnly in the 
context of a basal reader which tpa^ have as few as 200 words (1, 6). This is not 
to suggest that basal readers shoild be abandoned. It is to suggest, however, that 
we have a responsibility to go beyond the basal and to encourage children to pro- 
^ ducc their own texts cither by dictating them ta teachers and aides, or by using 
tape reconjers . or by giving children instruction in formation of letters when they 
want such instruction. 

In short the early elementary classroom can provide a language-rich envi- 
ronment. Children should have many opportunities each day to write, to draw, to 
speak and to listen. Such time-honored practices as show and tell, storytelling, 
and raising one's hand before talking all teach children sensitivity to audience and 
' communication situations. Frequent opportunities to practice communication 
skills-beth as .sender and receiver-will lead to communicative competence. 
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As children develop conipelence in wrKing. and as o(her subjcc(s-arithmc(ic. 
social studies, science, and health-are added to the curriculum, communication 
skills can be used to expand the teaching and learning repertoires. Slavin and his 
colleagues at Johns Hopkins have developed a number of learning activities which 
are based on small group interactions (14), Their work has shown that children 
who are heterogencously grouped (either by ability or race) participate eagerly in 
peer-tuloring. small group discussion, and intergroup con^pctitions. The results 
shi)w academic gains for all children as well as improved attitudes towards self 
jind iHhers. These activities have been used for instruction in arithmetic, social 
studies, and foreign languages, as well is spelling and reading. It is important to 
remember, however, that children require instruction in the communication skills 
. and conventions which underlie these small group activities. 

The "craft" literature is filled with other ideas forcross-curricular integration 
by means of oral and written communication. It is imperative, however, to re- 
member that learning to write and to communicate orally is different from 
learning throu^^h writing and oral communication. 

(>n the one hand, writing and oral communication skill's should be taught and 
lea ned as important parts, in and of themselves, of the (,4iild's education. When 
the target of instruction is oral and written skill . students and teachers will be very 
conscious of the meaning of experience and the recording of that experience. 
WheiT. however, orul communication or writing is being used for learning about 
other subjects, less direct attention will be paid to the vehicle. This will, of 
course, lead to an appreciation of the value of writing and oral language in nu- 
tnerous different situations. Taking notes, organizing lists of science facts, writing 
word problems in arithmetic, and writing stories all have different purposes, dif- 
Icrenl audiences, and make different demands on the writer. Calling children's 
alicnlion to these various kinds of writing will heighten children's awareness of 
purpose, audience, and will provide valuable insights into matters of style. 

leaching Writing and Oral Communication Across the Middle and Second- 
ary School Cur . :culum. ^ 

• As children grow, their control of language, of thought, of different kinds of 
writing, and their sensitivity to various communicative situations, mature (5, 
1 1). The opportunity to foster a wide range of writing and oral language skills 
arises at the middle and secondary school level. If all teachers welcome this op- 
portunity and accept the challenge of teaching language skills which are 
appropriate to the different subject areas, then the student's communicative de- 
velopment will continue. Many teachers, however, perceive themselves as ^ 
ineffective writers and are. in consequence, reluctant to teach students to write, 
despite the fact that they give students writing assignments ranging in complexity 
from copying board notes Mi^^ting research reports or syntheses. 

Therefore, before commjrtfcation can be integrated across the curriculum, 
* two things are required* First, teachers need to bc-convinced of the value of im- 
proving the students' communication skills. Second, teachers need to be 
confident of their own ability to teach writing and oral language skills. These ' 
goals can be accomplished in several ways. For a start, this book can be shared 
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wKh liiculty colleagues who teach chemistry, history, P. t. , and the other subjects. 
An organized inservicc program, perhaps beginning as a series of informal con- 
venations among various faculty members, can explore both the need tor 
CiMnmunications skills and activities for developing those skills. 

A fatuity study group might research the Bay Area Writing Project and the 
numerous programs that have been modeled on it. Essentially* the Bay Area Writ- 
ing Project was founded on the belief that teachers themselves need to be taught 
how to write before they can teach others to write. A summer workshop is or- 
ganized which sets up an environment in which teachers from all disciplines have 
the opportunity to explore their own writing and their attitudes towards writing. 

Once faculty members have committed themselves to teaching in a way which 
enciHirages writing* they will be ready to analyze writing which is appropriate to 
their discipline. Most subjects have their own vocabulary or terminology which 
students arc expected to learn and most texts present this vocabulary in two ways. 
Firsts the words appear in isolation-either at the beginning of a chapter or at the 
end. Then, the words are placed in context. This context may include a definition 
of the word, but does not always do so. However, these two presentations often 
are not sufficient. While some students witi memorize the **dictionary'* defini- 
tion of the new words, many will not. In either case, however, the student very 
often dties not " own" the word. It has not been internalized by the student. 

One way in which teachers can reinforce the learning of new vocabulary is by 
asking studei.ts to use the new vocabulary orally in class. By using a model such 
as Bkx)m s taxonomy, questions can be posed for individual response or for dis- 
cussion in small groups or whole class settings. These questions will naturally 
ehcit the new vtKabulary from students in such a way that the students will prac- 
tice using these words in the context of other language already **owned:' by the 
student. 

Further, the use of questions from several levels of the taxonomy will ensure 
that students will begin to think about new applications of the words and concepts. 

To show how this sequence of questions might work, consider this example: 
A history class has been studying the colonization of America in the seven- 
teenth century. The followmg scries of questions might be asked. 

Teacher, Can anybody remember one reason why people left England 

to come to America? Monica. 
Monica, They came to America because the King of England wouldn't 

let them have freedom of religion. 

(The first question was on the **knowledge'* level. To answer correctly, the 
student is asked to remember a fact and state it.) 

Teacher: Good answer. Monica. They came for religious freedom. 

Mark, can you give us an example of religious freedom? 
Mark: WelL in England everybody had to worship in the same 

church, even if that's not what you believed. Nobody could 

choose, 

(Here, the teacher has moved to '^comprehension." Can students state in 
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their own woids or give am eximple of the ibstraction under discussion?) 

Teacher That's nght. In countries where people don t have freeaom of 
religion, everyone has to worship in the same religion, re- 
gardlejss of personal belief Good explanation. Mart Does 
* everyone understand this idea? Okay. Lets write it on the 
blackboard. Now, Karen, do you think we have freedom of re- 
ligion in this country now? 

Karen: Yes, 

Teacher, Can you explain why you thihk so? 

Karen: Sure. There are lots of churches of all kinds right here in our 

town. Nobody has to go to any certain one. 
Richard: Nobody even has to go to any church at all! 
Teacher. Okay, good point, Richard, but hold on, Karen, who used to 

make people go to church? 
Karen: The police, I guess. But now people have freedom of choice. 
Teacher: Excellent. So, do you agree with Richard? Does freedom of 

religion include freedom to choose no religion? 

(Now the discussion his moved to "application": earlier knowledge is ap- 
plied to a new situation. Notice that the teacher js doing several things in this 
exchange: he moves from specific placement of questions to a more general 
•Docs everyone understand? ' question. Then, in a few words, he wntcs the 
idea on the board as a reminder of the basic point of the discussion. 

Then he moves back to assigning questions to specific students. First the stu- 
dent is asked to agree or disagree with the proposition. Th^n, the student is 
asked to apply the proposition in a new way. 

Notice that the teacher accepts the interruption but doesn't reinforce too po- 
sitively. Instead, he turns back to the original student to finish the discussion, 
although he brings the interruption in,) 

Teacher: If we think about this freedom of religion issue, we see )hat the 
King was assuming that he controlled every aspect of people's 
lives, right? How does the government feel about people to- 
day? How is our government different from the King? Sandy? 

Sandy: I guess that our government doesn't tell people what, to do. 

Teacher: Our government doesn ' t tell people what to do. Yes, Richard? 

Richard: Sure it does. We have to obey laws. The government tells us 
how fast to drive, 

Sandy: Yes, but the government doesn't tell us what to believe about 

religion. That*s not anyone else's business. 

Teacher: Good discussion. So our government gets to make laws for the 
public good, but not in matters of conscience. Let's put those 
terms on the board. 

(Here we have moved to ' 'analysis. * ' The general principle of freedom of re- 
ligion has come to stand for individual conscience, which our government 
does not regulate, as opposed to public good.) 
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Jeacher: Now, using what youve read about the laws cf the King and 
from our discussion today, can anybody tell me how the col- 
onists felt the government should be? Liz? 

Liz: The colonists didn't want government or the King to tell peo- 

ple what to believe. That's not what laws are about. Laws are 
to help people g*t along with each other, but not to make us 
robots. 

Teacher: That's very gooa, Liz! Did everybody hear that? Government 
is supposed to help us get along with each other, but cannot 
impose morality on us, 

(Here the student his "synthesized" srccific applications and principles to 
form a general rule-a pattem-which has not specifically been Uught.) 

Teacher: Okay now, everybody think. Which do you prefer? A govern- 
merit that irw kes laws about morality or a government that 
gives individual responsibility for moral decisions? One at a 
time. Go ahead, Bill 

(Finally. lively discussion can be expected, with everyone thinking in 
• evaluative" terms about these very complex ideas.) 

While this systematic use of the Uxonomy will provide a foundation for riqh 
and varied oral language development activities, it will also enable the teacher to 
do a quick assessment of students' comprehension of the new material and may 
^ provide a prewriting experience which can be developed into written activities 
either as part of the inrclass work" or homework. Indeed, in the discussion which 
follows in the classroom, the relationship between oral language development and 
writing will often be tacit, but it remains an important pedagogical strategy which 
can bridge the gap between the teacher's (or text's) introduction of a concept and 
the student's ownership of it, as expressed in writing or thought. 

One consequence of not providing practice opportunities with new vocabulary 
is thai student's language often seems impoverished and their ideas seem com- 
partmentalized (13). If we can overcome this compartmenulization, a student may 
learn the word "photosynthesis" in a science class, and he or she may find a new 
understanding of the effect of light on photographs in art class, and may use the 
word 'photogenic" in an English class. Similariy, the concept of cycles has ap- 
plication in history, biology, botany, and sociology classes, although the examples 
of cycles will be as various as cycles of civilization, of aiTimal life, of the nitrogen 
cycle, or the cycle of social development. The important point is that owning the 
vocabulary of a particular discipline often presents new ways of thinking about 
other disciplines. 

Individual disciplines also have special conventions of wnting, both in terms 
of what is written and how it is written. The scientific report differs greatly from 
the business letter, the literary essay, or the formal mathematical proof. Yet, all 
of these are examples of writing which can only be taught in the context of the 
discipline. If these styles and conventions are to be learned, they should be taught 
in the context which establishes the need. Rather than being willing to dismiss 
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writing is the speciil province (and problem) of the English depaitment stiff, 
every teacher need*" to recognize the appropriateness of teaching that writing 
which is needed in his or her specialty area and which is part of its intellectual 
'traditioii. 

As mentioQed earlier, a cross-curricular writing emphasis may grow out of the 
faAi(ty discimion and groups who were involved in planning for the inservice dis- 
cussed above. A faculty comminee may be charged with identifying congruences 
and divergences in writing needs from an interdisciplinary study of the general 
curriculum. But in whatever way such coordination is accomplished, it is the cor- 
nerstone on which the cross*curricular emphasis on writing and oral 
communication will rest. ^ 

Suaunry 

Becau^ writing and oral com nunication skills are required for all areas of the 
curriculum, and because communication can help integrate apparently unrelated 
aspects of the total curriculum, it is important to emphasize the special commu- 
nication conventions of each discipline. These conventions can be taught within 
the subject matter context. But teachers may require help in improving their own 
writing skills and in becoming aware o? ways for integrating writing, speaking, 
and listening into their teaching. A possible model for this exists in the Bay Area 
Writing Project and related regional projects. This cross-curricular approach to 
communication will not only improve students' writing and speaking but will also 
help them to integrate and transfer learning from one context to another. 
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Language use is as individual as a set 
of fingerprints. Teachers can help chil- 
dren understand the effects of individual 
language differences on iommunica- 
tion. They can also provide help to chil- 
dren for whom Standard English is not 
the native language or dialect. 
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What can teachers do with non-English-speaking children in the 
classroom? 



Because so much of what happens in the classroom depends upon the com- 
municative ability and skill of children, the child who is learning English as a 
second language needs special help to take part in classroom activities The 
teacher in whose class the child is placed is in a good position to help the child 
maintam cogniti\e growth while acquiring skill in English. While the teacher rec- 
ognizes that such a child needs extra help, he or she is often at a loss to know how 
to provide that help, especially in view of the fact that the teacher is simultane- 
ously responsible for helping twenty-nine other children learn. What, then, can 
the teacher reasonably be expected to do and what can he or she do without de- 
priving other children of the instruction they need? ' ^ ,• u 
Many school districts offer bilingual instruction to children for whom English 
IS a second language. Individual school districts differ in their goals for and or- 
ganization of bilingual instruction. Yet one goal common to all such programs is 
that normal cognitive development of children is not subordinated to a need to 
learn English. Bilingual insl action makes it possible, forexample, for a six-year- 
old to begin learning to read in his or her own language . Simultaneously, he or she 
IS learning English, Ultimately, the student will be able to read in both languages 
While conflicting evidence as to the superiority of bilingual education has been 
reported, there is no evidence to support the well-intentioned fear that children 
educated bilingually will be confused by the experience or will exist in a linguistic 
' no-man's land," Indeed, it appears that many children in bilingual education en- 
joy enhanced self-concept and develop bilingual learning skills Of course many 
communities that do not have bilingual education in their schools do have children 
with limited English or no English language facility at all. How can teachers help 
these children learr? 

Several factors will have a bearing on the choices open to the teacher Is the 
classroom self-contained, or do students move to different places for instruction 
from different teachers? How old is the non-English-speaking chiW Docs the 
child know how to read in his or her first language? What are the additional per- 
sonnel resources available to the teacher? Is there an ESL (English as a Second 
Language) specialist a- 'ulable? A classroom aide? Can a bilingual tutor be located 

_ and hired? ' , . , 

Simply because someone is immersed in a foreign language environment does 
not meaiiMiat he or she will develop competence in that language (10) Language 
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study needs to be organized, directed, and purposeful However, having many op- 
portunities-both formal and infomial- to hear and use language will promote 
faster acquisition of the language than will fewer and cxclusivcl) academic oc- 
casions (3). 

Because language operates in so man> contexts, the learner needs a chance to 
be exposed to several opportunities. The child-of limited English speaking ability 
should be encouraged to work in small groups, to listen and participate in pcer- 
tutonng en\ ironments, to play team games, and to be as much a purt of the class 
as possible [}). Indeed, language required and acquired in Informal school activ- 
ities IS likely to be more important to the child-and thus more quickly leamed - 
than IS the language gained through direct instruction. Moreover, teacher-initiated 
inclusion of the linguistically different chikl will preclude segregation based on 
language difference. 

When placing Limited English Proficiency (LEP) students, some administra- 
tors assign them to classes two or three years below age level on the well- 
mtentioned but false assumption that it will be ea:»ier for a twelve-) ear-old LEP 
child to learn the language used by nine-year-old Native English Speakers (NES) 
This is unfortunate for several reasons: 

• The linguistic differences between the LEP and NES student are intensified by 
the physical and emotional developmental differences. 

• The language of nine-year-olds is not markedly different from that of older chil- 
dren when measured as a total of language to be acquired. (9) 

• The cognitive challenge of the third grade curriculum will not be stimulating to 
a twelve-year-old, who may bcconie bored, frustrated, or develop a negative 
self-concept. (14) 

Moreover, placement of LEP children with speech pathologists or reading 
specialists IS inappropriate. The child's inability to speak English is in no wa> evi- 
dence of pathology or need for reme'diation. Therefore, these specialists are no 
belter equipped to help an LEP student learn English than is a regular classroom 
teacher. In fact, it can be reasonably argued that increasing the case load of a read- 
mg specialist or speech therapist with an inappropriate placement takes tinle and 
energy away from those children who could benefit from the work of these spe- 
cialists. For all these reasons, most specialists in second language education 
recommend that LLP students be placed in regular classroom environments with 
their age peers. 




Creating a Supportive Environment for LEP Students 

Several environmental factors can help LEP children acquire Huency in Eng- 
lish. Many of these factors are directly controlled by the teacher These include 
♦ Creating an environment rich in language and language-use opportunities It 
has been pointed out elsewhere in this publication that all children will develop 
language skills beUer in school environments which provide daily practice in 
oral and written commuiiication. This is especially true for LEP students Not 
ihe least of the factors of this language-rich environment are the support and 
acceptance of individuals b> the teacher, who should take whatever the child 
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brings to j^Lhool. his or licr talents, goals, ambitions, experiences. Work these 
into the child s uail) round of activity. Rather than seeing an LEP child as a 
problem, sveUometheopportunit> to help all children learn about how different 
language systems operate to achieve effective communication (8, 13, 14). 

• LiKourage the LEP child to interact with other children. Assign peer tutors to 
the LEP child. Include hnn or her m small group activities. Encourage the LEP 
child tu pla> games with other bo>s and girls. This is especiall) important for 
two reasons. First, children teach other children remarkably well. While >ou 
can teach >our students of limited English proficiency the language of the class- 
room, oiil) another child can teach him or her *'child'* talk. Moreover the 
desire to communicate w ith age peers is a powerful motiv ator for learning a sec- 
ond language (3, 8, 13). Second, LEP children ver> often develop selfr 
segregation as a coping behavioK The> hope that if the> do not call attention 
to themselves then ao one else will. Too often they are right. This self-segre- 
gation not onl) limits their linguistic growth, but it limits social and cognitive 
growth as well. , 

• Build success mtc the LEP student s school experience, as >ou do for ever> 
child. These successes will include active and supportive reinforcement^ foi 
communication gains, but look be>ond that. Is the child especially good at art 
projects or in some other subject area which is less linguistically dei^cndent? 
When large numbers of Vietnamese children were enrolled in Am\:rican 
schools, man> teachers remarkeu the fact that they did very well in mathematics 
classes. Emphasise publicly those things which LEP students in your class are 
espceially good at. 

• Be sensitive to differences of behavior which are culturally founded. Remem- 
ber that Uifferent cultures tolerate .different behaviors. Navajo children are often 
considered passive or uninvolved in schools. This is a carrying out of a Navajo 
cultural norm which dictates that aggressive or assertive behavior is inappro- 
priate for Navajo children. (6) Sex role differences in many cultures are much 
greater than they are among middle class Americans. Teachers need to be aware 
of these culturally dictated nonns which are different from ones they expect (3) 
A major area in which many cultures differ from ours is in the relationship of 
parent.s to schools and the related notion of the "good'' school. In many coun- 
tries education is the job of schools, and parents play a minor role -although 
generally a supportive one-in the education of their children. If teachei j want 
the active cooperation of these parents, it will be incumuent on the teacher to 
explain fairly precisely how the parent should interact with the school. 
Many cultural groups expect schools to be orderly, silent places in which teach- 
ers are the purveyors of knowledge. These expectations or ideals clash with 
more interactive, child-centered schools which are common in the U S. Parents 
of LEP children need to, be acquainted with the very different view of schools 
which is eommon in the U.S. " ' 

These, then, are four environmental factors which teachers vontrol which will 
^. hJp LEP students to adjust to life in their new schools. Now, let s consider some 
pedagogical factors which will influence the way in which teachers can interact 
with LEP students. 
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The first ol these factors concerns lexibookh and 'native speaker compe- 
tence *■ Native ^^Kaker competence means that ever) speaker of a language has 
an internal giamnuir which allows him or her to conve) meania^jhrough the lan- 
guage (8). This IS a set internal rules which the speaker kiK)\vs are inviolate. 
Secoiul language learners are at the ver) beginning of developing this internal 
graniniar in the new language, although the) iibviousi) possess one for their first 
language. In fact, man) language "errors" are directi) attributable to a clash 
icalled . interference*' b) linguists) between the first and second language. For 
example, a Trench .speaker learning English might .sa). **This is ni) book. He is 
a novel.** The apparently erruneous u.se of "he" as the pronuun to refer to "the 
U)ok** .stems trom the fact that in Trench li\u (meaning "book") is a ma.se uline 
noun which require.N the masculine pronoun //. I herefore, the Trench speaker gen 
^ii/es a Trench rule of grammar (nouns and pronouns agree with respect to 
gender>to an Lnghsh context which does not share this rule. However, intcrfer 
ence .seems tii be a problem especial I) for children who are learning a .second 
language which is not the language of their larger social milieu. Politi/.er and Ra 
niire/ found that interference was a problem for children who learned and used 
hnglish chiell) in school, but not in their own communities (II). 
^ Interference should not be confused with a phenomenon which linguists refer 
to as code switching." Sometimes s[x;akers will begin a .sentence in one lan- 
guage and finish it' in another. Often, code switching is viewed b) teachcls as 
evidence of the .speaker's deficienc) in the .second language. The switch is made, 
they think, because the s[)eakcr does not know the words in the .second language 
needed to complete the thought^ However, Gumper/,and Hernandez, Chavez, have 
looked at code switching in .several different wa)s (4). The) explain that the nii- 
noril) language speaker often switches code.s to signif) group solidarit) or for 
emotional impact in much the same wa) that people choose specific words be 
cause of the .st)listic weight the) have. Fherefore, for Guniperz. and Hernandez- 
Chavez, code switching indicates extreme sensitivit) to the relationship between 
language and context. 

Poplack undertook a .stud) of code .switching among Puerto^Ricans li\ing in 
New York and luund that it occurs frequenti) in the speech of bilinguals and that 
It mav represent a discour.se mode (12). More iniportanti), perhaps, Poplack found 
that even among nonfluent bilinguals, the granimaticalit) of both languages is 
maintained in the switches. Code switching, then, is a mark of language knowl- 
edge, not a coping behavior designed to help get around a dcficiene). 

Related to the issue of native speaker competence is the issue of classroom 
materials, lextbooks, no matter how simpi) written, alwa)s assume native 
.speaker competence. In choosing materials for the LEP child, then, the teacher 
will need to remember that while the regular textbooks will present a new learning 
siuiation to the LLP i hild, the book ma) require adaptation or glossing to ensure 
under.standirig. Di.scu.ssing the text with the child will help him or her toas.sociatc 
the .sounds of the words with their appearance and will helpconvc) the cognitive 
content in another mode. Moreover, u.se of the texts which his or her clas.sniates 
are using will help the child feel a part of the group. 
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Over the las» tvvent>"livc >ca[s. language educators ami linguists have gen- 
erally accepted interactive language learning strategies as opposed to the 
grammar-translation methodologies which were popular earlier (5) Grammar 
^ translation attempted. b> memon/.ation ol* rules and the translation ofgood" lit- 
erature lotten the Bible), to teach language b> a kind of osmosis approach While 
this methodology may have beea useful for scholars who needed translation 
skills. It did not result m comnunucator> who could speak and understand the oral' 
aural forms of the fanguage they were learning. 

Generall) speaking, the order of presentation of language skills is listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Before a student can speak English, he or she 
must lirst hear it i2). B> establishing a classroom rich in oral language- small 
group discussions, tape recorders, use of manipulatives and pictures, and story- 
Felling activities-you will enable >our LBP .students to gain familiarity with the 
sounds ot bnghsh. Mastery of these sounds (phonemes) is generally easier for 
young children iage.s five to mne) than for older children (I). However, all chil 
dren can be lu*\^:d ti) learn to understand and produce the sounds of English 
Remember that the goal is not to produce flawless pronunciation, but compre 
hensible pronunciation. Too' much attention to phonolog> can be intimidating to 
bSL students. es|)ecially those older than age twelve who may find it very dif^ 
fieult indeed to master the English sound .system. 

More important than phom)log> is syntactic control of English Understand 
' mg ol and abilUy to use the .structures of English is crucial if students arc to learn 
to communicate. Despite its many syntactic irregularities, essential English syn- 
tax can be learned fairl> quickly, especially given frequent opportunities to 
practice and to use the language in meaningful situations The ESL text will also 
prv>vide assistance in developing pattern practice exercises These arc exercises 
which liKUs on a particular pattern of language (forming negatives, scntcnees 
with Subject i- "BE" t Complement) which speakers use frequently. While 
pattern practice alone will hothead to language acquisition, it is a gopd way to 
^provide a basis which the non English- speaking child will be able to use in a va- ^ 
riety of communication .situation.s (7). ^ 

If your school doe.s not have ESL texts, it is stil I possible to help the LEP child 
learn English as a second language by relying on an adaptation of the languagc- 
ex|)erienle process. Let the child,write his or her own tc^ts, or you take dictation 
troni the child. This will allow you U) introduce language structures and vocab^ 
ulary as he or she feels a need foi them. If, in addition, you want guidance for 
lanuuagc lessons which are more focused, you might obtain a basic ESL text and 
use^'the organizational model which it provides for determining which features of 
. the language to introduce in what order. 

If your school has an ESL or bilingual education specialist, a mutually rein* 
forcing relationship between the two.of you will result in gains for the LEP child 
Not only will the ESL specialist be able to recommend texts and strategics for you 
to use, but he or .she will be able to create ESL lessons which will reinforce the 
learning in science, math, history, apd other subjects you arc teaching 

Ihis IS importam since the child s cognitive devclopmcm should cominue as 
noniially as possible while English is being learned (15) F6r example, a six ycar- 
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. i^d Spaimh 6|Kdkcr will lia^c a vcr> Jilfiaill tunc learning lo read from an Eng- 
* /fish language basal rvader. Bu( the child ^Mtnh to learn to read What should you 
do; \o\\ will have difficult) teaching sound. ij^nibol correspondences to this child 
MUcO the'correspondences are differeol in English from Spanish. Do >ou refuse 
tu allow the child to read, even though >ou recogni/e the child's motivation** 
Again, a language experience approach to reailing nia> pro" idc a solution ro this 
problem, as can a concerted, coordinateil effort b> >ou and the ESL specialist 

01 course, the problem of continued cognitiV(^ growth is espcciall> important 
liir older students. Not only is language learning more difficaU for them, but they 
Icel cAtra pressure to get through school and on t^ college or into a job. In these 
cases, the rc^nlorcement of cognitive learning which the ESL specialist can pro- 
vide in language activities is very important. 

Another wa> in which you can help ESL students is by modeling language, 
^Repetition ol words and structures used in a natural way and accompanied by ap- 
propriate gestures or with visual stimuli can be very helpful for ESL students 
Avoid sentences like "Hand mc that thing/' Say the thing s name and point to it. 
huch language use shoulu be natural and spoken in a normal tone of voice Re- 
member that the ESL student is not hard of hearing. Shouting will not increase 
the si>eed ot language acquisition, nor will exaggerated pronunciation. If any- 
thing, this will demean the student in his or her own eyes and in the eyes of 
classmates. ' 

Two final facton> can be Med to our inventory of way s to help LEP students. 
These are attitudinal. 

• Remember that communication competence is more important than good gram- 
mar in the tc.\ibook sense. Respond enthusiastically and appropriately to the 
child's uses of language. Be careful lo respond without judging the "gram- 
mar/ * W hen you do correct, focus on one area of picture at a time and provide 
appropriate models. »' 

• Respect the child'N native language. Do not take it upon yourself to **re-namcy 
the child with an English noun, do not laugh ai his native language nor permit 
other students to do so. and do not force a child to choose between a first and 
second language. Language acquisition, especially of a second language, is 

' * hard work, but- it need not bo painful for you or for the students. 

Summary 

Children whose native language is not English need direct help to acquire 
competence m the language of public schooKnstruction. Although .they will not 
learn English by immersion, their best* opportunities for learning both Ian- 
' guage and subject malter occur when they communicate with English-speaking 
[xrers. Pcer^utoring and group internction arc also impo;1ant for an effective learn- 
ing situation. Textbooks, even at the basal level, which are designed for native 
English-speaking children require modification and carefufusc. Teachers should 
seek out texts expressly tailored to the needs of these studr nts and may allow them 
to generate their own reading material through an adaptafion of language expe- 
rience approaches in which children engage in dictation. Teachers of LEP students 
will need to be sensitive to both interference (torn the students native language 
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ah well as to diltenng cuUumI cxiKciaiions about appropriate school demeanor 
In working with second language learning, teachers can be most helplul when 
they provide uo^kI models and ruh English language environments, and when 
the> rccogni/e that mstillmg communicative competence is more im(5ortant than 
annum tor error-free sjKCch in a grammar book sense. Finally, teachers should 
capitalize on the talents and abilities of LEP student^^and should at all times dem- 
onstrate respect for the child's native language and culture 
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How can teachers help students to understand the language 
differences of various audiences? 



Learning to connnunic^te effectively, whether in writing or in speech, is very 
much like learning to be a good cook. No matter how little i, as a novice cook, 
know about the art of cooking itself, i do know about food; I've been eating all 
my hie. I have definite likes and dislikes as regards food. I prefer broccoli to 
strmg beans. I have a sense that the same food can be prepared in a variety of 
ways; that is. chicken can be fried, baked, broiled, or boiled. I know that some 
Iwxls can be combmed (spinach with cream sauces) but others cannot (raspberries 
with beets). I also know that sometimes I want a light meal and at other times i 
want something heavy. All of this knowledge I bring to the cooking class with me 

But i am still in a class. So another thing I know is that the instructor knows 
some things that I do not know but will teach me, and that the instructor's ex- 
perience and skills will broaden my own. 1 also know,^ of course, that the 
instructor will respect the knowledge and attitude I bring to the class- If all the 
instructor is willing to teach me is how to cook string beans, and I hate string 
beans. I will quickly lose interest in the class. 

Similarly, children of all ages know quite a lot about effective means of com- 
municating. Children do, after all, teach themselves to talk rather independently 
of adult interference. But in order to help children improve their communicative 
effectiveness, which includes framing messages which reflect purpose, situa-- 
tional appropriateness, and awareness of audience, we will need to understand 
two aspects of language: dialect and style. 

Dialect A 

In a general sense, dialect refers to any variefy^Uanguage shared by a group 
of speakers. Usually these varieties of language correspond to other differences- 
geography, race, or social class, for example. In this sense, dialect is not a judg- 
mental term, since linguists reject the notion that one dialect is more logical, more 
elegant, or more correct than another. Everyone speaks some dialect of a language 
(13). 

For every language there i,> a standard dialect which is the form commonly 
used by the socially prestigious class or gioup. Sometimes this standard is referred 
to as the speech and writing of the best-educated users of the language Since ed- 
ucation and social prestige are generally correlated, these two definitions are 
probably synonymous (10). The important points to note, however, are that the 



standard lonn is a dialed and that, objective!), it has no more claim to ' 'right 
ncss" than does any related dialect. 

Dialects, ol\ourse, do not exist in isolation from one another, nor is language 
Matic. When dialects exist side b> side, interchange can occur if members of the 
two dialect groups interact (5). Of course, siiKC one group is gencrall> seen b> 
bo!h groups as using the "more correct*' form of the language, it is likcl> that the 
low prestige group will resist the '\ipproved" dialect as being "snoot>" or 
stufl) * and that the high prestige group wHI reject the other dialect as *'la/,>" 
or ''sloppy." 

Ne\ertheless, languages and dialects are in a constant state of chang*. The ul- 
timate description of a language can onl^ be written when no one uses the 
language lor communication, wiien it has become an historical vxldit>. Until that 
point IS reached, language remains d>namic, often "elevating" formerly "un 
gianinuiicar^ forms to a level of wide acceptance. A recent example of such 
vhangc m standard Anierivan English is the loss of the i^ntrast of meaning be 
tween "I shalT' and "I will.'* '\ 

Dialects difler on ;>everal linguistic levels (12). The most obvious of thc\sc is 
pronunc latum, which is usuajl> a characteristic of region. Other levels on which 
di!tercnces occur include the lexical and the syntactic. In Appalachia, people 
otieause the noun poke" to signify what Southerners and Midlandcrs use 

.sack'' to mean. Structurally, "be" is meaningful in Black English when de-_^ 
.scribing a cu.stomary state. "My father be sick,(7)." While this utterance may be 
trowned upon by many people as exhibiting "bad grammar," it is a characteristic 
structure ot a particular dialed of English. To notice this statement when a child 
makes it and then to infer that.the child is not intelligent is, at best, to make an 
erroneous mlerence and, at worst, may result in a communication breakdown be 
tween speaker (the child) and audience (the teacher). 

The dilfcrences among various dialects of English are relatively niinor and 
allect relatively, tew language features (12). Generally, the differences do not im- 
pair the abilities oi people from different dialect backgrounds to understand one 
another. ] 

But dialectal differences do lead to perception of, and often judgments about, 
the group wljich uses a particular dialect. Whether you perceive the dialect as 
right or j^rong" largely depends upon whether you perceive the user group 
as r^ght or wr^^ng (9). In writing, dialectal variations are often inappropriate since 
so much of w-riting is outi>ide of a context wherein dialect becomes an important 
ii>.sue. However, in creative writing, dialect may be important for helping estab- 
lish character| .setting* and context. Think* for example, of the use of dialect by 
tannery 0 Connor, William Faulkner. Joel Chandler Harris, Bret Hartc. and 
other " regional'' writers. 

One way |n which teachers can help children to develop sensitivity towards 
dilferent audiences and dialects is to involve the class in a study of.dicilects and 
dialect ditlererices (13). Such a study might involve tape recording natural speech' 
i,amples from \\ variety of speakers in a variety of situations. Each sample should 
be catalogued (with information about the speaker (age, gender, race, level of ed- 
u».ation. profession), about the communicative situation or act (giving directions. 
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diking and dn^wcnng infornulion questions, social interaction of peers); and 
about the audience (age, gender, race, profession). Comparison of language use 
dilterences in a vanet> of these interviews, especiall> if one person provides sev- 
eral samples, will clearl> demonstrate implementations of choices of language. 
For >oung children, the activit) of tape recording one another in class, on the 
pla>ground, at lunch, and at home will >ield exciting person al information which 
can ialer be the basis toi wiiting activities and instruction in social studies as well 
as the language arts. 



Man> of the choices of language use people make arc dependent upon the sit- 
uation in which communication occurs. Joos, in his classic work. The Five Clocks 
(6). di:>cus^es five st>les of language use which are rooted in the communication 
situation: 

• Inluiiatc St>lc. This requires no inclusion of background information and uses 
jargon, a "speciar' language, meaningful only to the intimate group, 

• Casual Sivle. This is for friends, insiders. It is marked b> the use of slang and 
ellipsis. On the one hand, slang indicates that the insiders will understand the 
special- use of language, while elipsis (the absence of certain words) supposes 
that users of casual st>le are well-enough acquainted to understand **without 
words/' « 

• Consultative St>le. In this st>le, the speaker supplies background information, 
and the addressee participates continuousi). This is a ver> comrrfon classroom 

• Formal St>le. This :it>le informs. The addressee docs not participate. Conver- 
sations among strangers begin in formal style, and classroom lectures arc 
delivered in formal style. 

• Frozen St>le. This is the st>le most often seen in print. The language is acces- 
sible, but the addressee cannot ask questions and is not known, in a real vvay, 

' to the sender. 

Most classroom interactions use either the casual, consultative, or, to a lesser 
degree, the formal st>lc, Llovd-Joncs (9) has pointed out that Joos s styles of lan- 
guage are based on indicators of si)cial interaction. Intimate style is almost always 
oral but is rare in frequency since few of us maintain a large number of contacts 
of appropriate intensity with others. Casual style in writing occurs only in letters 
to close friends. Formal style indicates a reduced interaction between speaker-lis- 
tener (as in lectures) or in rnost written forms. Joos s analysis has been includecl 
here, though, since it offers another way to look at linguistic interaction and pro- 
vides a model for student analysis of language. 

Helping children realize that they almost instinctively use different styles of 
language in diffeient environments will help them become aware of the fact that 
they can choose among several possible language strategies to find ones appro< 
priate to a specific audience and interaction. Pointing out differences between 
playground talk and classroom talk, between talk with parents and )alk with sib- 
lings, talk with the principal and talk to the teacher will assist this growing 
sensitivity to options. 
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Related lo Jvx)s s deicnption of bt> le is the distinction made b> Basil Bernstein 
between 'elaborated code** and ••restricted code'' (I). Bernstein's concept of 
codes rests on the idea that the closer the identification of speakers and the greater 
the range of shared interest, the more probable it is that speech will take a specific 
lorm. Thus, fewer words and structures need to be spoken (or written) if the 
speaker and listener know each other and the communication context well, while 
interchanges between strangers m a context relatively unknown ig^thcm will re- 
quire more elaborated verbal activity. For example, a mother and child might have 
the following exchange when the child sets a glass full of milk on the edge of the 
table: 

Mother: Margaret! (Spoken emphatically, with chin raised) 
Child: (Looks toward Mother, } 
Mother: )bur glass. 

Child: Oh. (Moves glass away from the edge,) 

If the child knocks the glass over, the mother might add: 

Mother: I told you what would happen. 

CLarly, the code used is restricted, but the meaning of the exchange is clear 
both to Margaret and to her mother, (It is clear to us too, largely because we have 
found ourselves ip similar situations, either in the Margaret role or the Mother 
role.) 

It Margaret or her mother were to retell the incident to another person, a much 
more elaborated code might be used: 

Margaret (to a friend): Mommy got mad at me this morning. 
Friend: Why? What happened? 

Margaret, / was drmking a gUm of milk and ! set it down right on the edge 
of the table. But ! had to, the table was covered with the newspa- 
per, etc. 

In this exchange, the speech is not tied to the reported context but to a new 
context which requires that meanings become explicit, elaborated, and indivi- 
dualized. Elaboration involves the speakers in particular role relationships and (to 
use Bernstein's words) '"if you cannot manage the role, you cannot produce the 
appropriate speech." In elaborated code contexts, it is the difference between the 
speaker and audience that is essential, while consensus lies at the base of the re- 
lationship where restricted codes arc appropriate. 

This concept has interesting application in classrooms. Children who have 
been reared m environments where they have little opportunity for interaction 
with many different people may have difficulty in managing roles requiring elab- 
orated speech. An important contribution of the preschool experience to child 
development is precisely this help in learning to interact with fathers so that role 
elaboration becomes easier. Similarly, games and activities requiring role playing 
or "make believe" stimulate children's ability to use elaborated code. 

The decision to elaborate, of course, is an indication of the child's growing 
sensitivity to the need of the audience for a great deal more information about the 
topic under discussion. The need for more elaborated code grows in direct pro- 
portion to the audience's distance from knowledge of the event (2, 3) Britton and 
his colleagues point out that young children write largely in an expressive way 
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{i). By cxprvsMvc, Bntton nican.s language which is reflective of the speaker or 
writer and ol >hared context:^ of meaning between writer and reader Expressive 
writing, then, ib not highl> explanatory, the writer Of he or she is aware of au- 
dience) abbunie^ shared under>tanding b> the reader. Children will find it helpful, 
as the) develop elaborating skill, to work with and speak with people who arc 
removed from the immediate situation. Class visitors need more information 
about a classroom activity than will the>lassroom tcachct When developing chil- 
dren's discussion skills in small groups, it will be useful to allow children to report 
a summar) of the small group s conversation to the whole class. Writing to pen 
pals, sending letters to parents, interacting with children from other classroom,s, 
and reporting classroom occurrences to children who have been jibsent are all 
Nva>s in which the teacher can help students acquire skill at managing roles which 
require differing degrees of elaboration. 

Ii is important for the classroom teacher to remember that children who have 
dilficult> in using elaborated code are neither nonverbal, ^'linguistically de- 
prived,** nor less intelligent than other children (7). Skill at elaboration is 
dependent upon communication experience, experience in assuming various 
role.s. In the ianguage-nch, highly interactive, meaning-based environment which 
cuiTent pedagogical research advocates, children will be given many opportuni- 
ties to practice taking roles which will help them to learn when or to what degree 
restricted. codes or more elaborated codes will be appropriate. 

One tlnal issue needs to be considered when discussing.thc development of 
sensitivity to vari')us audiences. This issue is the use of pejorative, racist, or sexist 
language. This is especially important because the model provided by the teacher 
will very often detemiine the attitudes - good or bad - developed by the child 
towards language, towards other people, and towards school. Brophy and Good 
report a number of observational studies of teacher-student interactions which 
show that the quality of instruction provided students correlates with teachers' 
perceptions of student ability. Often these perceptions are influenced by race and 
gender. Not only does the quality of instruction decline for students of race and 
gender different from the teachers, but the amount of learning by these students 
decreases (4). The difficulty of discussing these issues is compounded by indi- 
vidual disagreements as to the relative degrees of importance of avoiding 
pejorative, racist, and sexist language and as to their definitions. 

The vast majority of educators will no( tolerate the use of scatological lan- 
guage in schools. We may use such language ourselves outside of school, and we 
may know that some students use such language. We may accept the fact that 
swear words (or ' iiirty " words oi cursing) are more or less acceptable anK)ng dif- 
ferent language groups. But, by and lirgc> wc consider such language 
inappropriate and unacceptable in classrooms. 

Racist and pejorative language are often not as easily recognized or agreed 
upon. We do not permit students to hurl racial, epithets at one another, but we may 
smile tolerantly when a Polish (or Jewish, or Mexican, or whatever) joke is told 
1 his acceptance sends a very clear message to children: this language is okay, and 
the individuals ridiculed by it are less valuable than are other people. 

Probably because our attitudes toward the two sfl» are being re-examined by 
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many ul u,s, a dclmition ut ^cxisl language is at the same time less clear-cut and 
le.s^ generall) shared (II), \i bcconnng. for example, much more common to 
hear pcpple usmg the extended *hnn or her" or "'he or she" vshen using pron- 
ouns. But other" mstances of sexist language (use of 'Tireman" in lieu of 
firellghler" or the generalized **the doctor.., he, the teacher, she") still iKCur 
with regiilarit> in man> peoples language. Research has shown that use of sexist 
language affects the wa>s in which we think about others and ourselves ( 1 1 ) 

Controversies of this nature arc appropriate for stud) b> children in the niiddic 
and upper grades (4-12) and will increase their sensitivity to language use by oth 
ers. While young children will have difficult) with the abstract nature of such 
discussion, they will pick up attitudes and values from classmates and teachers 
and will exhibit these through their use of language and communication inter 
action. Moreover, some researchers have identified language patterns which they 
claim reuilorce masculine or femmine stereot>pes (II). For example, the tag ques- 
tion ( The Russians ought to stop infiuencing Poland, shouldn't they'*'') is 
considered lemale language" .sin^e it is less assertive than a fiat statement (8). 



Summary 

\i-ry young writers usually employ •'expressive" writing, that is, writing 
vyhich IS more reficctive of the spe*iKer s need to communicate than of the reader s 
need lor intormation. As >oung writers mature, they become more sensitive to the 
situational and functional aspects of \vr?hng and to audience. Britton and others 
point out that most ^choo^based writing is addressed to the teachers, but as writ- 
ers mature, they learn to consider the audience. It requires some imagination on 
the part of teachers to construct writing activities which establish communication 
with unknown renders. 

The problem of developing sensitivity to language differences among audi , 
ences is compounded by the fact that student writers themselves have varying 
degrees of language .sophistication. Work by Loban, Bernstein, Wolfram, and oth- 
ers suggests that Fanguage use and socioeconomic status are closel> linked One 
implication of this for classroom teachers is the need to provide a variety of ac- 
tivities to help all children become more conscious of their own language and to 
become more fiuent users of language. , 
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EVALUATING 
COMMUNICATION 
INSTRUCTION AND 
' LEARNING 



Feedback is critical in effective commu- 
nication. Teacher, self, and peer-evalu- 
ation of oral afM written communication 
are all essential if skills will continue to 
develop. Moreover, evaluation can help 
the teacher understand which instruct 
tional events were especially helpful and 
can help in the planning of instruction. 
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How can teachers evaluate speaking and listening skills? 



Pace-to-facc communication is risky. When yoa. speak, you are aware that 
your audience is not only weighing your message but also judging you as a person 
If you say something foolish, there is no way to call it back after it leaves your 
hps. Though you may try to mitigate the effects of your words, communication 
IS not reversible. A formidable consideration, especially in formal speaking sit- 
uations, IS that your physical being is exposed during face-to-face interaction, and 
all of us share insecurities about that kind of vulnerability. Even listening also en- 
tails risks under many circumstances. We seek to avoid hearing messages which 
arc likely togontradict our deeply held beliefs, our life-style commitments To lis- 
ten is also to risk^misiinderstanding. ' ^ 

In order to surmount these risks, in order to plunge into an act of communi- 
cation, wc must perceive possible rewards, the opportunity for self-expression, 
the op|)ortunity to strengthen a bond, the opportunity to influence another, the op- 
portunity to assert one s identity. In spite of the risks, humans are communicating 
animals. Community is at the heart of the human condition. 

A communicator may engage in interaction for a variety of purposes A com- 
municator docs not, however, ordinarily assume the risk of interaction so that he 
or she may be evaluated. (At least we cannot expect normal communication under 
those circumstances.) Communication does not thrive in a climate of evaluation, 
which frequently engenders defensive reactions in speakers and listeners-with- 
drawal, belligerence, or distortion (1 1). Many communication tasks bring forth 
high levels of situation-specific anxiety. On top of that, a large minority of indi- 
viduals experience generalized anxiety about speaking and listening as a 
personality trait that operates in all or most situations (18, 8). Therefore teachers 
must be extremely cautious in subjecting students to oral communication 
assessment. 

On the other hand, evaluation can serve some distinctly positive functions 
Some of these pertain to evaluation on the level of school-wide or district-wide 
instructional programs. Although it is not ideal to impose educational innovation 
by testing, one of the benefits of large scale assessment of oral communication 
skills IS that assessment programs of this type can legitimize speaking and listen- 
ing instruction. Loban observes that "the language arts curriculum inevitably 
shrinks or expands to the boundaries of what is evaluated" (14). Skills which are 
tested tend to get taught. Indeed, one reason for the neglect of oral communication 
instruction in American public schools is the lack of appropriate measureipent 
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technology In Great Britain, though, instruction in speaking and listening was 
boosted b\ the introduction in the mid I96()s uf an oral communication compo 
nent of the Certificate of Seeondar> Education examination (28), ' 

Large Scale assessment of speaking and listening skills, however, is best kept 
distinct from lesi» formal, less standardized c\ aluations of students* spe.iking and 
listenujg m cla.s5room situation.s. Their methods differ, as do their aims. For dis- 
cussions of large scale mea.sureinent m this skill domain, sec Mead (19), Brown 
^et ii/. (3), Plattor et al, (21 ). Stiggms (27). and Rubin, et al. (24). The discussion 
in tHis chapter will be restricted to the concerns of classroom teachers interested 
m evaluating the on-going progres.s of individual students in oral communication 
proficiency. 

Purposes for Oral Communication Evaluation 

One function of classroom t^valualion in oral communication ls to provide 
feedback to teachers. *If a teacher is concerned with student.s* abilities to relate 
ideas K>gicall> m speech or to discern a point of view in listening, then some form 
ot s>stematic observation can inform the icacher about the effectiveness of prior 
instruction. II the results suggest that .students have not yet integrated this instruc- 
tion, then the teacher can alter .subsequent lesson plans. Without this sort of 
.feedback, teachers are .shackled to sequencing and time allocation plans which 
the) most often develop in the weeks before classes have even begun, before the 
unique chemistr> among .students and between teacher and students cah be 
antieipated. 

Anoth4;r benefit of evaluating speaking and listening skills also aids the 
teacher in instructional management. B> evaluating students* communication 
ftkilKs. teachers wan diagnose indiv idual sjudcnt s strengthffand we.ikne.sscs to bet- 
ter place them in instructional sequences. For example, if one student 
demonstr4e.s proficienc) m providmg background and sequencing i.i a talk about 
how seeds gernunate, that student ma> be read) to advance to dealing with more 
abstract rhetorical prot^lems such as organizing a discussion about how computers 
ma) affect dail) life m ten yt^trs. If anotlier student, on the other hand, has dif- 
ficult) describing the sequence*of seed germination, thea he or she might profit 
from additional experiences in stor)tellmg which cultivate a sense of sequence 
ami .setting. Similarl), if a student has a hard time in answering questions about 
a speaker \s point of view, that student ls probabi) not )ct read) for extensive work 
10 empathic or critical listening. Such a student should be provided with addi- 
tional practice in li.stenmg to speakers who share a background more similar to the 
siudent*s own perspective. 

Lsmg evaUiation for purpo.ses of diagnosis and placement in instructional se- 
quences tames with it the flavor of master) dcarning and criterion-referenced 
testing. The teacher assumes that all students a^e capable of progressing in oral 
communication conipetenc) and that students will progress if the) are exposed to 
the proper learning experiences in the proper order. This assumption demands 
from teachers a fine .sense of the learner s capabilities and needs It docs not de- 
mand, howevei. that communication skills be taught in isolated bits for example, 
with students practicing enunciation drills before thc) arc permitted to give a talk 
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to the class. Coininunication emerges holistically. as the simultaneou • and syni; 
biotic interplay of many subskills. in virtually all cases, enunciation dri.!« '-"n be 
dispensed with m favor of activities which invite- students to carefully enunciate 
in the context of purposeful talk. . 

hurthermorc, using evaluation for diagnosis and placement requires a direc 
match between testing and instruction. Evaluation criteria should be determined 
bv the skills m which student* actually receive instructional practice If empathic 
list.ening is tested, then empathV listening must appear in the curriculum and in 
the classroom. . . . 

Most important to students" continued development ot communication com- 
pe'ience is feedback which enables them to expand their repertoires of 
communication acts, to refine their-driteria for selicting situationally approj)riate 
strategies, and to consolidate their .skills in implei\ienting communication strat- 
egics' Speech IS a fast-fading medium, it leaves no physical trace which can be 
reviewed. §o speakers and listeners experience difficulty in accurately monitor- 
' ing their own behaviors. Viewed in this light, evaluation is no less than an 
essential component in the process of becoming an effective communicator 

i-eedback which best contributes to development of communication compe- 
tence IS feedback which provides .students with concrete information about the 
ejtei ts of their speaking and listening behaviors. Spme important corollaries fol- 
low from this prim iple. FiiM. teachers need to respond as audience members, 
albeit as audience members with special tiaining in critical observation It is not 
contradictory to recommend that evaluation be cast in descriptive language in- 
stead of comments like "vague language." a teacher might^comment. '"iKlidn t 
know what you meant when you kept mentioning 'that thing on the top ' i suspect 
that your other listeners also had problems with those kinds of expressions Or. 
instead of saying. - You spoke too softly." a teacher might respond, "i had trou- 
ble hearing your comments in our discussion. I really had to strain i must admit 
that with all the other discussion going on. it made it hard for me to give your 
suiigestions as much weight as 1 had wanted." 

■ "" The teacher, of course, is not the only member of the audience; perhaps not 
the most important, either. Peer evaluation should be fully exploited Often peer 
comments will be more meaningful to a student than the teacher's Note, hov ^yer. 
that students require a vocabulary for talking about communication, and this lan- 
guage about language will only be cultivated though deliberate classroom 
instruction. Videotape also provides a resource for self-evaluation Particularly in 
the context of group discussion, reviewing a videotape with other participants can 
supply students with insight into their comniunication behaviors that isolated 
teacher and peer comments cannot'approximate. _ 

Feedback which concretely conveys the results of a student's communication 
IS the most helpful of all. Such feedback can come in a variety of fonns. I;or ex- 
ample if a child tells a story, useful feedback could come in the form of pictures 
drawn by other classmates which visually retell the story. Or if a student is de- 
scribing an object or explaining a procedure, he or she can see if the listeners were 
able to identify the proper object or perform the proper procedure (4) in the case 
of listening ?ssessment. teachers can employ similar tactics Can the student ac- 
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curatcl) follow the spoken directions for drawing a cartoon figure? Can he or .she 
pa^^ the message on to the next student without distorting it? Lspeciall) in the 
ca^: of >oung children, however, teachers should not assume that students will 
necessaril) comprehend the implications of this kind of concrete feedback. Young 
children cannot perceive that their communication has. not dlwa)s been success- 
ful, and message sources have a tendenc) to blame receivers exclusivcl) for 
communieation failures (2, 22). 

Contexts Tor Oral Communication Evaluation 

It IS immediately apparent that not all of children's communication should be 
evaluated in a formal manner. Nor would it be possible to do so, even if it were 
desirable, if teachers embrace a mode of instruction which offers frequent op- 
portunities for student interaction. Although students learn from appropriate 
evaluation, evaluated pcrfomiances should not be their onl> opportunities for 
practicing communication, skills. The common high school specch-a-week 
nuxlel, wherein students are given a single experience in, sa), delivering a speech 
to convince atfd wherein that speech also serves as a "test," places undue cm- 
phusis on evaluation. 

Since communication involves risk, it is not wise to engage in deliberate eval- 
uation until the class has created a climate of trust. Indeed, oral communication 
activ ities are an excellent means of "breaking the ice" and establishing that sense 
ol commumt) and mutual support. A teacher would not want^students to equate 
^peaking and listening experiences with, evaluation, in the course of developing 
of an) classroom community, early oral communication activities provide the 
teacher with occasions to model active listening behaviors. The opportunity for 
learning norms of active listening is so great on these occasions that it should not 
be diluted by imposing the additional burdens of evaluation. 

When evaluation is appropriate, however, the teacher s greatest challenge lies 
in creating a context for communication in which being evaluated is not the sole, 
or even the dominant, purpose for speaking or listening. Since communication 
behaviors are situation-specific, tasks which reflect students' true communication 
skills must incorporate elements of authentic communication contexts. Contrast 
the following two assignments: 

Prepare a persuasive speech of no more than three minutes in length in which 
you present an issue of current importance in international affairs. What 
should the foreign policy position of the United States be with regard to this 
issue.* You will be graded on content, organization, and delivery. Be sure to 
tH|;n^in outline and bibliogfaphy. 

Wc have been talking quite a bit lately about what the world will be like by 
the time some of you have teenage children. We have been discussing how 
American foreign policy today will have an impact on the world of tomorrow. 
Remember that we also decided that wc would send, as a class, a position 
paper to the Secretary of State. So wc need to come to some agreement about 
what our foreign policy should be with respect to currently important inter- 
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national affairs. To help us do this, each of us wilK^oose a foreign policy 
issue and try to persuade the class of the validity of Onr position Since we 
have about two days for this phase of our project,.each of us will have about 
three minutes to speak. Any more time would throw us off schedule. Also, 
be sure to bring in an outline and a bibliography so that vfc can refer to these 
when we are writing our position paper. Remember, also, that you will be 
most effective in convincing us of your point of view if you pay attention to 
. those aspects of speech making which we discussed in class: adapting con- 
tent, organization, and delivery to your audience and purpose You may elect 
to include this presentation as one of the five graded assignments for this 
project. 

The first assignment offers no pretense for communication other than to pro- 
vide the teacher with performance which can be evaluated. The second 
assignment, conducted in a student-centered classroom does seek to supply a 
sense of authentic purpose and audience. The first assignment is likely to result 
m material students have negurgitatcd from a popular ncwsweckly The second is 
more likely to engender a thoughtful and well-crafted response. 

Simulation exercises .play an important role in creating contexts which wil[ 
support efforts evaluating oral communication. It is difficult to justify formal 
communication behaviors when students arc addressing an audience of well- 
known,pccrs. To insist on formal diction, for'cxamplc, would belie the foundation 
of instruction in communication "competeticc. insistence on contextually appro- 
priatc adaptation. Teachers can, however, ask the class to role play a different 
audience..Thus, a student can practice addressing a persuasive talk to the County 
Commission or describing a clock assembly to an astronaut in a space capsule 
Students can practice buttonholing strangers for donations to a school iniprove- 
ment project. Note, however, that role-playing assignments can result in dismally 
disappointing performances unless the class has been properly prepared and di- 
rected (26). , . 

Other resources in. the school should a|so be exploited. Sixth grade students 
can descend upon a second grade classroom for a session of storytelling or tu- 
toring. Students can take turns offering survival insvOictions to a newcomer in the 
class. . 

In evaluating students, teachers should devise critena that are specifically tai- 
lored to the assessment contexts. Standards for quality of expression arc not 
absolute. Like communication behaviors, standards for communication evalua- 
tion arc situation-specific. Thus, a criterion like ^^anticipates and refutes counter 
arguments" is an important evaluative criterion to be used in judging pcrsliasivc ' 
talk but obviously has no bearing on storytelling performance In a like vein, a 
student who uses popular idioms like ''neat" and "cooP* might receive an ac- 
ceptable rating along a dimension of ''appropriate language use** in a peer group 
discussion. But the student would receive a poor rating in a simulated interview 
in which he or she was applying for a loan. If a teacher were interested in eval- 
uating students' skill in empathic listening, the communication context must be 
one in which speakers are encouraged to express their emotions. A conversation 
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abut lanul) rclationbhiph would be more appropriate listening material in thii> re 
gard than would a talk about techniques for bandaging broken limbs 

In mvbt coinniumcation Mtuations, speakmg and listening arc virtuall) si 
multaneous acti\ities. For the sake of convenience, however, the tNVo are 
separated m the sections below in order to describe methods of evaluation. Be- 
cause oral communication performance is so interwoven with comfnunication 
attitudes, one additional section which pertains "to the affective domain is 
provided, 

Nkthods for Evaluting Speaking Proficiency 

We have claimed that assessment techniques, in accordance with the ver> na- 
ture of communication competence, must take situational factors into account. 
One wa> of categorizing communication contexts is to arra> them along a con 
iinuum from formal, extended, uninterrupted, ani planned on the one hand to 
mfomiaK reciprocal, spontaneous, and nondircctt J on the other (29). The more 
W)f\\ii\\ siStHi-fwUi^itions afford greater control for the teacher and are easier to 
evaluate because Ihe^sJ^cit more connected discourse. Opportunities for evalu- 
ating more interactive tailTollght not be neglected, however, lest students harbor 
the impression that these are less important, less worth) of cultivation. 

Oral Rciuhnv^. The most constrained, least interactive speech situation is read- 
ing. aloud» In this situation, the evaluators attention is drawn W matters of 
deliver) -intonation, enunciation, volume, and pronunciation. While these eval- 
uation criteria are appropriate ^to the task of reading aloud, oral reading is 
nevertheles^ an act of commu.iication. The primary consideration in evaluating 
students' oral reading is reflected in the criterion of "interpretation". Docs the 
student recognize and convey^ the meaning and tone of a written text? 

Extended Monologue, Clustering also at the formal end of the spectrum of 
speech situations arc talks, speeches, and oral reports -all species of extended 
monologue. For man> educators, extended monologues constitute the entirety of 
oral classroom assigments. Unfortunately, extended monologues are especially 
habic to elicit artificial communication behaviors unless they are rooted in a sense 
of purpose and audience. For many youngsters, especially members of minority 
Luliures,the extended, uninterrupted monologue represents a particularly unfa- 
miliar communication context (20, 10). This doesn't mean that children should 
be deprived of instruction in connected oral discourse. However, some authorities 
recommend deferring experiences in formal public speaking until after the ele- 
mentary grades (1), But. most f.uaiary grade children are capable of producing 
oral nar ^. .es, extended monologues that can be evaluated along criteria like 
goes beyond the na'omiation in the stimulus picture" or "differentiates among 
characters/' 

Group DiSkU\ston. Small group discussion can span a wide range of foniiiility. 
Panel discussions, for example, can incorporate many aspects of extended mon- 
ologue, while problem solving in a leaderless group approximates conversation 
more closely. Whatever the type of group drscassion, however, the criteria of 
cooperative thinking,"* "integration into the group," and "appropriate degree 
of participation * are suitable ones for evaluation. Often, teachers choose to cval- 
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uatc the entire group as a vshole. rather than nidividual performances In this way. 
evaluation procedures emphasize the holistic nature of group behavior 

Conversanotu Of course, casual conversation between two people-dyadic 
umver^ation-occupies the end of the communication continuum most marked by 
spontaneity and free interaction. As interaction increases, it becomes more dif- 
licult to separate the role of ..peaker from that of listener Since interviewing is 
goal-oricnted and maintams different degrees of control among the participants, 
\h\h lomi of conversation lends itself to evaluation, interviews have frequently 
been used in second language learning assessment, but most often criteria are not 
communicative but linguistic in nature (e.g., "sentence structure/' ''morphol- 
oey") Some cnteria for evaluating the communicative protlciency of 
interviewees include ' responsiveness'' (elaborates beyond minimally informa 
tive answers), initiative" (asks or rephrases questions when appropriate), and 
"social rituals'' (greets interviewer and closes conversation) (23) 

Speech Ratm^,Stalt6. Most often, teachers evaluate student performances by 
means of rating scales. The scales enumerate appropriate criteria, and the teacher 
either assigns a numerical score to each criterion (c.g,, I through 5) orclsc checks 
olf that the speaker has displayed the desired skill (e.g., ''speaks loudly 
enough The tallowing set of rating scales illustrate how evaluation criteria can 
be tailored jo the specific •'rhetorical traits" of a speaking assignment In this 
casC'Studcnts were asked to role pla> a nicetinii of the County Commission Each 
student delivered a persuasive talk to a board of three Commissioners, attempting 
to sway them concerning an item that appeared on a prev iously distributed agenda 
(23). 



Public Hearing Feedback Form 

INTRODUCTION: 

(1) none 

(2) just names proposal 

(3) names proposal and attempts to capture interest 

{4) names proposal and provides novel or elaborated approach 

, PURPOSE: 

(1) no point of view 

(2) vague point of view 

(3) unambiguously states position on proposal 

(4) states position with emphasis or situational qualifier 

. REASONS: 

(1) unsupported assertion 

(2) unelaborated reasons given 

(3) at least one reason supported 

(4) several reasons supported or especially apt support 
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4. ORGANIZATION: 

(1) ideas wholly unrtkUed 

(2) ideas only implicitly related 

(3) logical sequence or simple transitions 

(4) proper emphasis and explicit connections between ideas 

s: OBJECTIONS: 

(1) does not ttcknowledge reservations 

(2) acknowledges but does not refute reservations ^ ' 

(3) refutes tit least one reservation 

(4) refutes several reservations or especially apt refutatioit 

6. CONCLUSION: 

(1) no conclusion or merely states that remarks are finished 

(2) just thanks Commission or just restates position 

(3) resttttfss position and offers thanks 

(4) summarizes or concludes memorably and offers thanks 

7. LANGUAGE STYLE: ^ 

(1) slang, or incomprehensible on several occasions 

(2) very vague or distracting ^fillers** or written language 

(3) minimally fluent, appropriate formality 

(4) vivid phrasing y highfy comprehensible 

8. ORAL EXPRESSION: 

(1) monotone 

(2) inttppropriaie or distracting inflection on several occasions 
or memorized 

(3) conversational variation in inflection 

(4) tone of voice expresses conviction.or emphasis 

9. SPEECH RATE AND VOLUME: 

(1) inaudible 

(2) rate loo fast or too slow. - distracting 

(3) speech rate and volume do not strain listeners 

(4) variation in rate or volume used for added expressiveness 
10. GESTURES: 

(1) distracting mannerisms or posture 

(2) no eye contact with Commissioner^ 

(3) ,eye contact established, comfortable posture 

(4) facial, body, or hand gestures for emphasis or illustration 
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A Minplcr type of rating scale which is applicable across a broad range of com- 
munication tasks, and which provides students with less specific feedback, asks 
teachers to make holistic judgements on four dimensions of speech (16)- 



1 CONTENT: 3. LANGUAGE: 

'(1) inadequate (1) inadequate 

(2) minimal minimal 

(3) adequate • (3) adequate 

(4) superior W) superior 

2. ORGANIZATION: 4. DELIVERY: 

(1) inadequate (1) inadequate 

Cl) minimal , (2) minimal 

(3) adequate (3) adequate 

(4) superior (4) superior 



it IS best, of course, if rating scales are accompanied by the teacher's written 
and/or oral comments explaining in more detail the reasons for each rating 

in rating speech performances, teachers need to beware of the numerous sources 
ot bias and inconsistency that can intrude into this sort of subjective evaluation 
(27). Teacher fatigue,, we know, can result in different standards of stringency ap- 
plied to the first speakers compared to the last. The materials which are used to 
stimulate speech can be familiar to children of one group but not another The 
evaluation criteria can be biased toward one group or another For example, a cri- 
tenon which demands standard English pronunication will obviously work against 
speakers of non-standard dialects and students whose dominant language is not 
English (although most students can display considerable code switching toward 
the standard if the context for speaking is appropriate and sufficiently rich). In 
constructing rating scales, teachers need to consider whether a criterion of stan- 
dard English IS proper at all, and if it is, whether it should be given so much 
prominence that it outweighs all other communication skills. 

Finally, teachers must be on guard against the influence of student character- 
istics which are really extraneous to how well they communicate. We are all 
susceptible to being led astray by our expectations. Teachers tend to give more 
positive ratings to physically attractive students (25). Dialect itself triggers ster- 
eotyped reactions which are sometimes hard to overcome in evaluating actual 
abilities (30). , ^ . 

Vther recbmqiws for Evaluating Speech. Although rating scales-bccause of 
their convenience and flexibility-will always be the mainstay of classroom eval- 
uation of speech proficiency, other techniques are available. For example, groups 
involved in problem solving discussions can be evaluated with respect to their ef- 
ficiency, that IS, the time elapsed and the accuracy of their solution. Pairs of students 
engaged in rtifercntial or descriptive communication can also be evaluated in terms 
of communication accuracy (4). A storyteller might be evaluated according to rel- 
atively concrete criteria which indicate consistency between an original story and 
a subsequent retelling (6). 
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Evaliuiting Listtning Prondtncy. 

Sounes of Listening Test Matt riah. TcchniquL\\for c\aludting liMcning per 
tonuanccb arc tied to the Dcveral purpoM:i> of listening (5>ee page^ 94 97 on h^teiung) 
and therefore arc no les^ varied than methods of a^^e^bing ^peaking proficient), 
Moj>t often, tedcher-made Ibtenmg tei>ti> are tcMb of literal comprehension. The 
teacher recites or reads aloud .some factual material, and the students recall the 
mfonnatiun. One technique which can be a good deal more motivating for stu- 
dents IS to arrange for student speakers to construct listening comprehension tests 
based on their own presentations. Broadcast media, especiall) commerical mes- 
.sages, provide useful materials for evaluating students' skills at discerning the point 
of view conve>ed b> a message. Sound discrimination can be tested b> tapc-re- 
cording environmental sounds (trash can clangi.ng, car starting; and interspersing 
these with speech sounds. Teachers can also make use of pantomime activities in 
which the class is asked to decode the emotional state acted out b> a classmate or 
a ^.haracter on film. Several commercial I) produced tests of listening skill, some 
oi which arc ke>cd to listenmg instruction packages, are also available 05). 

Mode^ of Response on Listetxing Tests. Most often, listening proficienc) is 
measured in temis of accurac). How man> details about steel production did the 
student recall corrccti) ] Did the student accuratel) identif) what point the speaker 
was supporting in emphasl^lng the safet) record of nuclcMT reactors? Multiple choice 
question,-* are often a convenient response mode for indicating listening accurac). 
How<;ver, free open-ended responses can be useful in evaluating inferential lis- 
tening (e.g,, "After listening to Washington's Farewell Address, what do ;^ou think, 
he would .sa> about American membership in the United Nations?"), Open-ended 
responses can also help to capture students' aesthetic responses to oral literature. 
Aesthetic responses can be identified b> asking students to draw, to ^rite about 
their feelings, to tell or make up a stor> which might make others feel the same 
feelings. 

Another response mode which is appropriate foi integrative listening, (listen- 
mg lor instructions) asks students to respond behaviorall). Thus, students ma> be 
asked to perform the commands encoded in a listening passage (**First cross the 
right hand string over the left hand one, than pull it through ihc loop from be- 
hind**). Orthe> might be asked to visuall> represent grto identify an object which 
a elassinate is deseribing (4), 

An interesting listening task which taps children's abilities to follow directions 
together with their abilit) to listen criticall) was developed b> FLvell and his as-^ 
sociate>s. In this test, children iire read a set of telephone instructions and are provided 
with an accompanying map. Their job is to list all of the inadequacies in the mes 
sage: (See accompanying chart on page 145,) 

Empathic listening can also be measured. An adaptation of the D>mond Em- 
path) test (5) first gives students an opportunity for free conversation. The) then 
mark a ^et of attitude scales .not onl) to reflect their self-perceptions during the 
course of the interaction, but also to predict their partner s perceptions. Empathic 
listening skill is judged b) the degree of match between the students' perceptions 
and the corresponding perceptions of the partner. 
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STUDENT LISTENING ACTIVITY 

Teacher (or student who reads well) reads a set of instructions for reaching the 
dcsiinalion. The instructions contain several inadequacies. Students are told to listen 
to the instrucuons carefully and list (tell) all the things which are wrong with them, 
how they might be confusing. E.g. (for the attached map) - Teacher reads, 



Student Hears 

**Suppose there was a man in 
his car out in the country who wis 
lost. He didn't know how to get 
home. He has the same map you 
have in front of you, except his 
map doesn't .show where he is 
now or where his home is located. 
Now he calls me up and I can 
figure out w^re he is now. I also 
know where his home is, just as 
it's marked on your map. Tm go- 
ing to talk to him on the phone 
and tell him how to get home. I 
want you jo listen very carefully 
and tell (list) adl the things'that arc 
wrong with my directions, all the 
rcasons why he would have trou- 
ble getting to the right house. 
Okay, herc is what I tell him. 

If you look at the map youMl 
find an X. That's wherc you arc 
right now. You go down the road 
until you see a house on your left. 
Turn right there and Keep going 
until you pass a pond on your left. 
Then you make a left turn and the 
house you want is the second one 
on the str^t." (Based on Flavell, 
et al., The Development of Role- 
taking and Communication Skills 
in Children, 1968.) 



Student Sees 



1^5 



ti6 

ti This is " 

^ the man's 

u home 




X Man is herc now. 
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iVssessing Attitudes Toward Communication 

Self-e.xpncsMon unavoidabl> (and desireabl)) accompanies all other com- 
munication functions. We involuntarily *'givc off' information about our feelings 
even as we "give" oiher message content in a, more controlled and deliberate 
fashion. Moreover, our attitudes toward ourselves as communicators exert an im- 
pact on the qualit) of our expression. A person who is uncomfortable, say, interacting 
at a cocktail part) is often perceived as an incompentent cocktail party commu- 
nicator. Teacher!> require information about their students* attitudes toward 
communication iii order to adequatel) evaluate and work with those students* 
communication skills. '""^^ 

Teachetb generall) form inchoate impressions of their students attitudes to- 
ward communication in general and classroom communication specifically. 
Sometimes, however, those impressions can be mistaken. A quiet child ma> be 
perceived as 'well-behaved,'' even rewarded for his or her good conduct, in real- 
ity, however, thi.s quiet child may be fearful about speaking up before a group. 
Another student may be perceived as a class clow n, alw a> s free w ith light-hearted 
repartee. This child, too, ma> be disguising a deep-seated insecurity about his or 
her communication skdis. Deliberate assessment of students' communication at 
titudes is a wise course to pursue. 

Comtnumtution Appnhtmion. The most frequently investigated attitude to- 
ward communication is known as ^^communication apprehension" (CA) (8, 17). 
CA differs from situation-specific anxiety, like stage fright, because it is an en- 
during personalit) trait, wh!?reas stage fright is a normal reac.tion to particularly 
threatening circums,tances. About one in five students experience CA to a degree 
that will significantly affect their lives (18). For example, high CA individuals 
avoid chisses which require active participation, marry or go stead) early, ma> even 
select isolaged places to live. High CA students, though of all ranges of ability, 
often do poorl) m school, frequently suffer from negative expectations of teach- 
ers, and often choose low profile jobs which prevent them from fulfilling their 
p^rtential m the workplace. Students who experience high CA ought not to be asked 
to recite aloud. The> should not be called upon and put on the spot before the en- 
tire class, which will onl> exacerbate the degree to which they find oral 
comn.unication to be punishing. A number of instruments have been developed 
to help identif) reticent students. Among the most often utilized questionnaires 
are the Personal Report of Communication Apprehension" for adults and "Per- 
sonal Report of Communication Fear" for middle school through high school 
students (18). The "Mea'^ure of Elementary Communication Apprehension" (9) 
IS appropriate for >ounger children, including those who are not yet reading 

Setj'DiMlosure. Another important set of attitudes toward communication 
pertains to self-disclosure or willingness to reveal personal information to others. 
In general, appropriate self-disclosure is an attribute of communication comi>e- 
tence (12). Indiv iduals with positiv e attitude s toward self-disclosure are perceived 
as friendl) and trustworth). Attitudes toward self-disclosure can be assessed b> ,a 
number of informal means. One communication activit) which often elicits strong 
reactions is to ask students to tell about a time when they were in great danger, 
perhaps about a time when they were in danger of dying. Teachers can observe 
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how trccl> bludcnti make rctcrente to their emotional states in those anecdotes 
Allemalively, teacherb tan compose surveys which include items like ''These are 
things about myself which I would only tell to my best friend/' ''These are things 
about mysell. I would tell to a student in this class whom I don't know very well 
Ot course, students should only be asked to voluntarily share items on the lists 
with teachers. Whether or not they choose to share constitutes data about attitudes 
toward self-disclosure. 

Language Atntudt^. One final category of attitudes toward communication 
tocuses'on students* atiaudes toward language varieties. In our society, as in all 
MKieties, some dialects are valued more than others. Speakers of less valued di- 
akxts frequently shore, or even exaggerate, societal norms in their attitudes toward 
their own speech ll3, 30), Speakers with particularly negative attitudes toward 
their own speech varieties are liable to exhibit linguistic hypercorrection. They 
will try so hard to attain prestigious speech forms that they overcompensate for 
ihcir native non-standard forms. Sometimes linguistically insecure individuals in- 
sert con.Nonant.N where they do not belong, or produce malapropisms Teachers can 
readily device que^stionnaires which include prestige language forms along with 
parallel non-standard variants. Students can indicate their attitudes toward these 
forms in a number of ways. For example, they might list next to each language 
feature a job description which comes from a scale of occupations of varying pres- 
tige (13). 

CommuniLuUon Journals, Besides contrived questionnaires and communi 
valion activities, student journals are another useful source of information about 
altitudes toward communication. If teachers encourage students to use the journal 
as a tonim for discussing.their daily interactions, comments which reveal affec- 
uvt; dimensions of communication will emerge with great frequency Any technique 
which engenders self-awareness about communication is likely to be of thera- 
peutic value for students, and at the same time will illuminate for teachers some 
of the roots of their students* communication behaviors. 

Summary 

Because oral communication assessment involves particular risks, it is justi- 
fiable only if the information which is gathered through evaluation will be put to 
positive u.ses. Evaluating students' speaking and listening skills can help teachers 
adjust planning, provide for individual differences, and supply needed feedback 
to facilitate development in communication competence. Not all communication 
experiences should be evaluated, and those which teachers do choose to grade re- 
quire an authentic context for communicating -a purpose and an audience 
bvaluation criteria can be tailored to the specific demands appropriate to each 
conmuinication situtation. In evaluating speaking skills, therefore, criteria for formal 
communication tasks will differ from those appropriate for informal communi- 
cation. The criterion of standard English speech patterns need not dominate 
evaluation. In addition, teachers need to be aware of numerous sources of incon* 
Mstency and bias in rating speech performances. Methods for evaluating listening 
Aills are also quite varied, and arc likewise designed to capture the particular de- 
mands of the different purposes and settings for communication Other useful 
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information pcrt4in5 to btudcnlb' attitudes toward communication Coniniunica- 
lion apprchcnMon, willingncbb to disclose onCM:lf, and attitudes toward language 
varieties c$in be readiLy ascertained. 
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What are the best ways to evaluate writing? 



As they plan the educational program for the students in their classrooms each 
year, teachers must consider three major elements. First, they must develop goals 
and objectives for the program. They then must design an instructional program 
that will effectively meet those goals. Planning for instruction involves major de- 
cisions. What, for cjcample will be the mix of instruction-will reading, 
mathematics, and writing be taught every day, with science, social studies, and 
art being worked into the week two or three times? Will the basic skills and the 
content areas be integrated, with some focus on each subject every day? How will 
the classroom be organized and managed? How will time be allocated to the\a- 
nety of activities that have to occur each day or each week or each quarter'^ How 
will children with special needs be helped? These and many more questions must 
be addressed in the planning process. 

Finally, teachcnv must develop procedures for determining whether the in- 
struction has been successful ^nd the goals have been met. This is done by 
assessing the performance of the students. Did the students learn what the teacher 
hoped they would? As th^y develop their plans for asse',sment, it is important that 
teachers look beyond the convenience of papcr-and-pencil tests to the fact that 
there are many educational goals that canpot be measured through the use of fill- 
in-the-blank and multiple-choice questions. In writing instruction, for example, 
such tests will not give the teacher a sense of whether . 

• students are able to take an idea, create a plan for developing that idea, and im- 
plement the plan on paper, thus creating a^hort story, an essay, a paragraph, or 
a poem; 

• stiiJents understand that effective communicationjnust be purposeful and must 
be directed at a specific audience; 

• students are motivated to write because they view writing as an effective means 
for communicating with and in some sense for controlling the world around 

them; * • l ui 

• students who are able to accurately answer the questions on the test will be able 
to apply the same principles and rules in their own writing as they are needed 

When we think about evaluation of students' performance, we mu".* <*onsider 
not only how the performance is assessed but also how the results of the assess- 
* ment or assessments are reported to the students, to the district, to parents, and 
to the community. Typical methods of reporting range from grades on papers and 
tests, to report cards, parent/teacher conferences, and to announcement of results 
of standardized tests in local media. 

* 
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These ^re bomc of the qiie.stions that a teacher must anbtwer as he or she 
chooses a method for evaluatirjg and reporting student progress. 

• What method of assessment matches the goals I have set for m> educational 
program? 

• What do I want to know about the progress tn> students have made'^ 

• Which method of assessment will tell me whether m> instructional program has 
been effective? 

• i;o I want to know onl> what has beep learned during a given,pcrlod, with no 
e>e toward future instruction (summative evaluation), or do 1 want an assess- 
ment method that will give me information about how to adjust instruction to 
best meet the needs of the children (formative evaluation)? 

• How do I want to communicate vvith my students and their parents about the 
progress the students are making and about the instructional program'* 

• What can I do effectively, given the limitations on m> time? What adjustments 
will fhave to make if I adopt a particular method? 

• What do I have to do, that is, what are the constraints placed on me by forces 
outside the classroom? (The principal, superintendent, and state education 
agency may have set goals which narrow the range of choices the teacher has 
as he or she designs a pi\)gram and a plan for assessment, textbook publishers 
also mfa/ence the teacher s planning, if the school has adopted or mandated par 
ticular texts or series.) Given those demands, what altemtives and choices do 
i have? 

Such considerations set the context fo.r the following description of assess- 
ment procedures thai can be used to evaluate children s writing performance. Four 
last points, however. First, // is thtuul that teachers view themselves as having 
realthoites. If the school district or the state has mandated that children must be 
tested using a paper-and-pcncil, multiple-choice procedure, the teacher will have 
to comply with that mandate. But instruction and the classroom environment can 
be structured in such a way that several additional approaches- to assessment can 
be. instituted-approaches which will give the teacher far more valuable infor- 
mation than the results of the paper-and-pencil prvxedures alone, approaches that 
will not be so time consuming that they take valuable hours away from 
instruction. 

Second. It IS not absohtteh. essential that every piece of each MhVs writing 
be assessed Children, especially younger children (2), need to have feedback on 
all of the writing they do, but that feedback does not always have to come from 
the teacher, it can also come from their peers and their families. As children grow 
older, they can be allowed to pick out their best pieces of writing for .the teachpr 
to .comment on formally. The important thing iiere is that children must be given 
many opportunities to write -opportunities that arise out of their own need or de- 
sire to communicate a particular message to a particular audience, opportunities 
that occur naturally and reinforce the learning process. Opportunities for peer in- 
teraction, particularly, give teachers valuable «;hances for indirect assessment of 
children's growth. 
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Xhxrd, jeiu hers evahuUc un//«x (o ilisiover whether a purpose hay been 
achieved. Therefore, ho\s best to evaluate writing iua> \xr) as the purposes ot 
writing varv. in addition, teachcn. nia> want to assess the progress children are 
making at various stages as they move through the writing process. 

Fnially, a major role the teai her plays in the, tlassroom is as o respondent to 
L'hddren, whether they are wilting, talking with the teacher oc another child, solv- 

a problem, participating in a Miiall group discussion, taking a test, or engaging 
in^a variety of other activities. This role goes hand in hand with the tcachcrN role 
as evaiuator. The way in which the teacher responds to and interacts with a child 
will have a direct influence on how that child leams; 

The teacher must build a trusting relationship with the children in his or her 
classroom so the children will learn that it is all right to take risks and to express 
themselves freely. If children view the teacher only i\\ an cvaluatbr of their at- 
tempts at communication, they will quickly learn (o spend their time trying to find 
out what it is that the teacher wants. 



Evaluation Strategies 

Lvaluating w riting is often seen as a prtKCSS of grading 'Tinal products," with 
red ink or pencil indicating each error in grammar, usage, or mechanical conven 
tions of .standard English. This method is appropriate when the purpose of 
instruction us learning mechamcs. when the child is at a point in his or her de- 
velopment where attention to ,such matters is appropriate, when the relationship 
, between the student and the teacher is characterized by trust and cooperation, and 
when the teacher observes that the .student makes fpwer of the kinds of errors 
marked in subsequent pieces.of writing. The disadvantage of the method is that 
It tends to make the child's errors more visible, visually and intellectually, than 
ijre the child'> achievements. Typically, such evaluation does not offer specific 
feedback on the content or organization of what is written, and it offers no feed- 
back on what is not there. The effect is often to discourage children without 
improving their writing, they learn that the 'purpose'' of writing is to please the 
teacher. 

Ihe papcr-and-pencil test has been the most familiar way of testing the writing 
ability of uroups of children. Usually consisting of fill-in-the-blank or multiple 
choice questions, these tests, which can be teacher-made or commercially pub- 
lished, measure students^ writing ability indirectly. They evaluate sfudents' 
ability to write by testing their knowledge of grammar, vocabulary, mechanics, 
.sentence .structure, and syntax. Cfiildren are asked to complete sentences by fill- 
^pg in the blank, to identify which sentence among four has a mistake in it. to 
choose whiclrof four answers would correct an identified mistake in a sentence, 
and so on. The results of tests which arc developed by the teacher and which re- 
tlect the instruction the children have received can provide useful information to 
the teacher. When the test is developed by a cojiimercial publisher, however, 
there is too often pressure to teach to the test. Result.s of the test may not rctlcct 
the actual ability levels or needs of the children tested. 
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A Comp4tmom*of Srcrwn Methods for 
Dirtct Writing AsstssminS 



Holistic 



Analyticai 



General 
Capahiluies 



\ 



Comprehensive, general 
picjure.uf student pcrfomi' 
ance; writing viewed as a 
unified eohercnt whole. 
/XppHeable to any writing 



Thorough, trait by tVait 
analysis of writing; ,prp» 
vidcs comprehensive picture 
of performance if cnough\ 
iraits arc analyzed: traits are ' 
those important to<j«v pjecc 
pf writing in any situation 
(e.ff.,. organization, word- 
ing, nieehafHcs). 



Kcii20uiiy 


iiigh reliability irstand<<rds 
arc carefully established and 
raters arc carefully trained. 


High reliability If criteria and 
standards *re well defined, 
and careful training is 


Preparalion 
Tinw 


Up to ooe day per item to 
identify range firvJer (nKxfcl) 
papers: up to one-half day 
to'tr^n readers u^ing 4- point 
scale; full day to train with 
8-point scile. 


One full day to identify trails; 
one day per trait to develop 
scoring criteria (unless traits 
and criteria arc borrowed 
from another source): orw to 
two days to review results 
of pilot test and refine traits 
or criteria^ necessary: one- 
half day to twin raters. 


Rcudcn> 


Qualiricd language arts per- 
sonnel reconimcjided: high 
rcliabir.Jy cap bo achieved 
wi(h non-langu<^ge arts 
readers given sufficient 
training. 


Qualified language arts per- 
sonnel reeomn)eRded« 


Scoring (imc 


One io tw o minutes per paper 
(experienced readers may 
read faster). 


One to two minutes per papei 
per trait. ' 


Classroom 
Use 


May be adapted for uw in 
class. 


May be adapted for use in 
class. 


«• 

* Reporting 


Allows reporting on st«' 
dents" overall writing skill. 


Allows tx:porttng ot student 
performance on wide range 
of gcneralizable traits (i.e., 
the qualities considered im- 
pcftaiit 10 all good writing). 



Group/Sample Sue* 



Primarily usable wiJh a 
larger sample; with a smalt 
sample, responses may be 
difficult (0 sculc. 



Best with smaller samples; 
extensive icoring time may 
nnke costs prohibitive wj:h 
larger groups. 
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tonnaiion trade-off across scoring meibods, readers an; urged to seek the technical assistance 
of a qualifisd wnimg assessment spccialif t jf there is a question regarding the appropriate 
use of available scoring resources, 
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WrUmg 



T^Umt 
AiuUysis 



Highly focus<d analysis of 
situation-Specific primary 
trait (Jtfkl possibly second- 
ary traits): provulc* specific 
informaiioo on a namjwiy 
(kfiiKt) v^riting task (e.g.. 
abitityMo recount details in 
chr^HH)logica! order). 



Can provide cither a icncra) 
or a specific profile of the 
student^ ability to Iisc nw- 
chanics pniperly. / 



Provides a nwasurc of syn 
tactical sophistication 



High reliability if criteria and 
standards arc ell Ctlncd. 
and careful training is 
avoductcd. 



High n:liabllit>jlf given suf 
ficicnt training lime and 
authoritative, complete, ac- 
ceptable guidc/inis (e.g,. an 
'h)iglish handfjook). 



High reliability provided 
trained and experienced 
ratcn» arc used 



One full day to identify traits, 
one-day per trait to develop 
scoring criteria (unless traits 
and criteria arc borrowed 
Iromanother source): one to 
two days to ^re view re\ults 
of pilot tot and refine traits 
or criteria as neccs>ary; one* 
half day to train raters 



One to two Jays to set up a 
scoring system (unless bor- 
rowed froin'anothcr source) 
Minimum jyf one day to in* 
tcrnahze tfic scoring sysicni 
and practice scoring. 



Ha)f day to full day. de- 
pending on raters* previous 
experience^ 



Qualificti language arts per* 
s^)nnel rccomnKndetJ; non* 
language arts staff may be 
able to score some traits. 



Qualified language aits p<'r- 
sonncl recommended, 



Raters nfust be experienced 
language arts personnel! 
preferably those already 
familiar with the concept 
ofT-unit analysis. 



One to two minutes per pa- 
per per trait. 



Five minutes or more per 
paper, dependmg on num- 
ber of criteria. 



May be adapted for use in 
class 



Njay be adapted for use in 

fass. 



Varies greatly, depending on 
raters* skill. 



May be adapted for use in 
class. 



Allows reporting of student 
performance on one or nHjrc 
situation-specific traits im» 
portant to a particular task. 



Allows rcporting of group 
or individual data on stu* 
icnts* general strengths or 
jveakncsse? in mechanics. 



Allows group or individual 
reporting on syntactical 
sophistication 



Generally more cost -cf fee • 
tivc with smaller samples^ 
depending on the number of 
traits to be scored (with one 
trait, sample sue is not an 
issue) 



ikst with small samples, 
icxicnsivc scoring time may 
{make costs prohibitive with 
(larger groups- 



Best with smaller samples, 
extensive scoring time mm 
nwkc costs prohibitive with 
larger groups. 



from Direct Mraiures of WntiL ML Issues (ind ApplictUum by Vicki Spandcl and RichanI 
J- Stiggins. N WREL. Portland. ORl. 1980, 
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DircU mcdjjurqot writing ability involve the asic:>i>nicnt of actual student writing 
j>aniple;>. Four ,"^vill be bnefl) dei>cnbed here. References following this chapter 
can be consult^njl b> teachers who would like to have additional information about 
particular assessment procedures. In addition, we have included a table developed 
b> Spandel andbtiggms 1 13) to compare these procedures on several dimensions 

Holistic Scoring 

In the holistic scormg puKedure, raters bring the judgment criteria with them 
ITiesc catena nia> include specific factors such iis st>le, usage, grammar, and tone, 
bui the criteria are nut dirccti) defined or discussed. Rather, each paper is given 
a rating based on the judgment of the rater about the overall merit of the paper 
bach paper is read b> al least two raters, and ihen the two rati?igs can be combined 
or averaged. 

Before the raters Degm to work, traming to help establish consistenc> among 
the raters and ithin each mdiv idual is provided. Then benchmark papers, or "rangc- 
imdcrs. arc identified. These are papers which are representative of those to be 
lated and which the raters can agree are representative of relativcl> bad papers and 
relatively gmxl papers. The other papers are then rated, using the benchmark pa 
pers xs guides. Despite the raters' personal preferences and criteria, holistic scoring 
quickly prvKiuces consistency among raters, probabi) because trained teachers of 
writing can agree on what constitutes a relatively goixl or a relatively bad paper 
(3JI). 

Cooper (3) describes several different kinds of scales that can be used for hol- 
istic seoring. Among these arc 

• The essay scale, a series of complete pieces arranged according to quality and 
ranging trum exemplary to inadequate- The .ask of the rater is to detcmline whene 
a piecx\of writing fits along the scale, 

• The dichotomous scale, a series of statements that can be answered "yes" or 

no*' (for example, "The ideas are creative or original." "The thesis is adc- 
quaiely developed." "The details that are included are well ordered.") 

• bibow s center of gravity" responses* intended for fomativc respon.se and 
teedback on an informal level (4). The reader goes through four steps after read 
inga pieceof writing. I. first tell very quickly what were founijto be the main 
points, main feelings, or centers of gravity* 2. then summari/.e it into a single 
sentence. 3. then choose one word from the writing which best summarizes it, 
and 4. then choose a word that isn't in the writing that best ^umnuir^zcs it 

bibow s response technique can be used successfully by students t6 respond 
to one another*s writing, '\ 

Holistic scoring is rapid and efficient. Depending on the length of student pa 
pers. experienced raters can rate thirty to forty papers in an hour. Scoring is intensixe 
work, short peruKls of work with frcquent breaks yield, the greatest degree of 
eonsisteney. 

Analytical Scoring 

To assess ;he student s ability to work with one or more specific conventions 
ol writing ilor example, syntax, punctuation, organization, usage, sense of au- 
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diciKc\ or sentence Mructurc), teachers nia> find the anal>tical jnethod is useful 
The factufb are isolated and Scored individual l> b> raters This method is espc- 
ciall> uselul lordetemiining master) of specific writingconipetencies, for student 
placement, and for lormative and summative evaluation of writing programs 

The drawback to analvtical scoring is that it is exireniel> time consuming. It 
nia> take two or three times longer to score a piece of writing analytically than it 
would holistically. However, analytical Sconng does >ield more specific infor 
mauoii about the writers ability to demonstrate specific competencies in writing, 
usually on the surface level. 

Primary-Trait Scoring 

Primary-trait scuring is similar to analytical scoring in that it focuses on a spe- 
cific characteristic of the writing. It is dilferem m that it is situationally speci- 
fic-thc student i6 given a specific assignment, such as playing a role, and is as- 
sessed on his or her ability to fulfill the assignment, in this case adopting and 
iiuuntaimng the role. The success of the piece of writing is determined by the ef- 
lect the piece has on the reader. A ghost story is pnmarih effective if it excites 
tear in the reader, This is a different tiait from what we would expect to find in 
a letter to a piospcctivc employer. Primary-trait scoring, therefore, judges the li 
kelihiKKi that the writing will prixluce the desired effect in the reader 

Vvhen assessing a paper, the reader is looking for the primary trait It is also 
possible to evaluate a paper for specific .secondary traits, traits which may be ini 
portant to the elfectiveness of the writing but which arc not as critical as the primary 
trait. 

The first step in developing an assignment which will be scored using the pri 
mary-trait system is to identify the primary trait to be assessed The next step, and 
iK'- most time consuming one, is to develop a scoring guide to be used to rate the 
wriung that results from the assignment. The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress hits used the primary -trait scoring system in assessing the writing of nine, 
ihirleen. and seventeen year-olds. They used the following guide for scoring *-|et- 
lers to a principal on solving a problem in school": 

/\ paper receives If: 

a sane of: * 

1 Respondents do not identify a problem or give no cv idcnce 
that the problem can be solved or is worth .solving. 

2 Respondents identify a problem and (iithcr tell h ovv to solve 
It or tell hovv the school would be improved if it >vere solved. 

3 Respondents identify a problem, explain how tosolvc the 
problem, and tell how the school would be improv ed if the 
problem were solved. 

4 Respondents include the elements of a '*3" paper. In ad- 
dition, the elements are expanded and presented in a 
systematic structure that rcllects the steps necessary to solve 

. the problem. (10) 
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After rdtcf!^ hd\ c agreed on the definition of the prinidrv trait, sometimes using 
benchmark papers, the rating will move smqothl) and quickl> (7, 8, 9), 

T-Unit Analysis 

A T unit IS an independent clause and whatever subordinate clauses or phrases 
atcompan) it. iT means "terminable.") The following sentence has onl> one ter- 
minal mark of punctuation, but it divides intcthrec T-units. 
1^ Nick ate the apple and the orange and he gave me the banana, which was turn- 
ing brown, but I ate it. 
The T-units arc: 

L Nick ate the apple and the orange. 

2. and he gave me the banana, which was turning brown. 

3. but I ate it. 

!t has been demonstrated that the length of the T-unit tends to increase with 
the age and skill of the writer (6). Also, skilled writers can incorporate more and 
more distinct concepts in a single T-unit. T-unit 2, above, is an example of this 
phenomenon. In man> wa>s, the concept of Tunits resembles the classic lan- 
guage arts technique for helping students learn to use subordination in their work, 

Tunits can be used in two wa>s to assess writing. First, the students writing 
can be divided into f units, which can then be anal>^cd for length, complexity of 
concept, and so on. The second methiKl is to present the student with a group of 
related T-units and ask him or her to Lombine them into one or more sentences 
tI2). The maturity ot the writer can be judged b> examining the ways in which 
the student is able to produce fluent sentences from the Tunits. 

One caution, however. man> skilled writers use cxtremcl) short sentences for 
particular literar\ effects. T-unit anal>sis pcrfomied on the work of Hemingway 
or Stephen Crane would render a large number of ver> short, simple T-units. The 
teacher who decides to use this assessment technique must keep this in mind. Con- 
versel), man> people can write on and on, using extremely long sentences, which, 
when divided into Tunits, seem to indicate fluenc). However long thc> arc, .sen- 
tences that are ineffective do not represent good writing. 

Other Assessment Techniques 

Inlormal diagnosis is an important and ongoing responsibility of the teacher. 
Teachers can observe children's progress during their own interactions with them, 
while watching them interact with their peers - both individually and in small 
groups, and b> holding conferences with children at all stages of the writing process. 

Self evaluation, where students assume responsibility for assessing their own 
writing and for deciding which pieces of writing the> will share with their peers 
and teacher, can promote organuation skills, self-reliance, independence, and 
creativit) il>. Students evaluate the various drafts as well as the final product, 
using teacher- and student-developed questions as a guide. 

Peer evaluation can involve just two students who read each other, s writing or 
small groups of ,students who meet periodically to make suggestions^ to one an- 
other, offer suggestions and support and, finally, edit one another s work. Again, 
teacher- or student-developed forms can aid in this process. Peer evaluation gives 
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ituilenis an opportunity to focuh their attention away from the teacher and to see 
how iheir writing affects others in their peer group. Beaven notes that research 
studies dealing with peer groups and evaluation generally indicate that **improve- 
mcnt 111 thcmc-wriimg ability and grammar usage, w hen small groups of students 
engage in peer evaluation, may equal or even exceed the improvement that occurs 
under evaluation procedures carried out by the teacher'' (I) 



Summary 

The assessment techniques selected by the teacher to evaluate the w riting per- 
formance of his or her students must reflect the goals the teacher has set and must 
be directly r^jlaied to the instructional procedures the teacher is using in the class- 
room. Different assessment techniques will be used as the purposes for evaluating 
writing change. Whether T-unit analysis, holistic, analytical, or primary-trait 
scoring, or infomial evaluation techi^qiies are used, assessment of actual student 
wriiing samples at all stages of the writing process can best inform the instruc- 
tional process. 
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THE TEACHER AND 
COMMUNICATION 



The roles of the teacher-^as editor, eval- 
uaior, model, and instructorrin the de- 
velopment, of students' communicative 
skill are discussed in this final section. In 
a very real sense, this section is a sum- 
mary of the themes and ideas which have 
been presented throughout all the other 
chapters. 



What teacher behaviors improve oral and written communication? 



In the other chapters in this book, we have offered suggestions for how teach- 
ers can help children come to view communication as a process and develop the 
ability to use that process as a tool for Itfaming. for self-expression, and for having 
-ancffect on the world around them-their families, their peers, their teachers, and 
others. Here, we want to suggest some teacher characteristics that are essential to 
the success of that venture. Most important, of course, is that the teacher who 
wants children to view communication as a process must create a classroom at- 
mosphere in which oral communication and written communication are integral 

parts of the school day: . . . ■ „ „ 

Effective oral interaction cannot be thought of as being the same thing as reading 
of a report; nor docs learning to "take turns" constitute any vital understanding 
of the art of group discussion. The teacher who has students play little elocution 
games probably teaches them very little that is positive or helpful about com- 
munication. One sure way to teach students how to avoid breaking any of the 
rules IS to insist that they speak from memory. One sure way to teach that speech 
communication is not a very important skill is to have a lot of little impromptu 
talks in class on silly or trivial subjects. One sure way to teach that communi- 
cation IS not a process is to have students "write a speech" on such-and-such, 
which may or may not ever be given. The result of such approaches is not com- 
munication at all, but a game in which the byword is "wake me up when it s my 

Sdren come to school with an intuitive knowledge that communication can 
be used as an effective tool for expressing their feelings, for accomplishing goals, 
.for controlling other people, and for many other purposes. The teachers respon- 
sibility IS to build upon and ejpand that knowledge. If ofal communicatioo and 
written communication are compartmentalized, dissected, relegated to 10 or 20 
minutes per day, the children will very quickly realize that these activities are not 
very important to the teacher. 

BuiUlmg Trust. Perhaps the most important thing a teacher can do to expand 
upon the oral and written communication capabilities of children is to create a 
classroom environment that builds trust-an environment where the meaning ol 
what the child is communicating takes precedence over how accurate or Po''Shef 
the delivery of the message is, an environment that has as a major goal the build- 
inK or strengthening of the child's self-concept; an environment in which there are 
frequent opportunities for sustained interaction among students and between stu- 
dcnt(s) and teacher. 
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rhi> IS a good pidtc to bring up the controversy bct\^ccn proponents of direct 
instrxiction (instruction that is teacher-directed, academically focused, and cen- 
tered on sequenced and structured materials) and proponents of an open 
cla>sroom, which focuses on creating a warm, accepting environment that is stu- 
dent centered. Good (4), Ptterson and Walberg 1 1 1), Medley (9), and otherb have 
looked at the research that has studied one or the other of these instructional ap- 
proaches or that has tried to compare the two. The final word is not in, although, 
as F\:terM)n points out, it appears that each approach may be necessary at different 
limes and for different purposes in all classrooms and that the important criterion 
will continue to be the needs of the individual child: 

, , , although a more direct or nadilional leaching approach ma> be slightly bet 
tcr, un the average, than an open appmach for increasing students' achievement, 
an open approach appears to be belter than a more direct appmach fv)r increasing 
students' creativity, independence, curiosity, and favorable altitudes toward 
school and learning. In addition, the research suggests that some kinds of stu 
dents may do better in an open approach and others ni«.y do better in a more direct 
approach ITie implication is that, if cducjiui.> v. am to achieve a wide range of 
educational objectives and if they want to meet the needs of all students, then 
neither direct instruction alone nor open classroom teaching alone is sufficient 



Obviously, the guaK> and objectives of the shcool district and the teacher will, 
to a large extent, determine the nature of the classroom environment. It seems 
clear, however, that the growth of children's capabilities in both oral and written 
communication depends on the opportunities they are given for sustained inter- 
action with their peers and with adults. Classroom time must be given to such 
activities. 

Enjuytng Liiti^iui^c, Teachers should enjoy language and should expect their 
students to enjoy language. If the teacher places a high value on the use of lan- 
guage, both spoken and written, the students in his or her classroom will learn to 
value language. Language play, such as riddles, rhy mes, puns, and jokes, is one 
way that teachers can express their enjoyment of language. Expressing dwlight in 
children's use of new word or in particularly effective uses of language by children 
will reinforce their use of language and their self-esteem. 

One vcr> important aspect of increasing children's enjoyment of language in- 
volves building respect for language variation. Both the teacher and the .students 
can learn from students who use a language or a dialect different from that of the 
other members of the ciass. Having bilingual or bidialcctal children in the cla.ss- 
room represents an opportunity to help students acquire an understanding-of the 
richness of language and an appreciation of the incredible flexibility and capa 
paeity for learning that human beings have. 

Talkm^ About Language. Tcachcrb should talk about language, calling chil- 
dren's attention to special features of language and to particularly effective uses 
of language by children and adults at the time they occur. This can include helping 
children to become aware of the language structures they already know, making 
them aware of alternative structures, and comparing structures used by different 
children. For example, a teacher might draw attention to the fact that two chil- 
dren, using the Svmie dialect or two different dialects, have said or written the 



(10). 
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Sdiwc thing in two djllcrcnt way.s but with the same clfcct In this way, children 
will learn obout language at the ^ame time that they learn through language 

Teathm^ b\ Example. The teacher should >ervc as a positive role model, dcm- 
onMrating for Lhildren the characteribtub of communication that he or she wants 
the children to exhibit. If the teacher wantb students to believe that writing can be 
an etfettive lurm of self-expre^sion and a means for controlling their world, the 
teacher must demonstrate that .she or he values writing. As often as possible, the 
teacher should write with the children -not lesson plans or entries in the grade 
book, but pieces or w riting that fulfill the teacher s need to express his or her ideas 
to a.specifc audience for a specific purpose. Asking children to read and comment 
on the teachers writing might turn out to be a valuable experience fur t^th Per- 
haps most important, the children will be able to see that adults also experience 
writing as a series of stages. When writing, adults, including professional writers, 
might spend much time m thought before they begin to write. They too toss sev- 
eral sheets of paper in the wastebasket before they begin writing in earnest Adults 
also express dissatisfaction with their writing and sometimes need to rewrite or 
reorgani/.e, occasionally .several times. Adult writers usually goovcr their writing 
one more time to make sure that it is clear and correct. 

Teachers should also serve as role models for listening behavior. Much of this 
behavior is assured if the teacher has respect for the child. For example, not in- 
terrupting a child who IS speaking, giving the child time to answer or speak, and 
making eye contact demonstrate the teachers respect.for the child. It is important 
to ackno>v ledge a child who has given an answer or made a contribution to a con- 
versation. The teacher can give feedback-show that he or she has been listenings 
-by paraphrasing what the student has said, by responding honestly, or by com- 
menting bnelly and asking the class to comment on what the student has said For 
young children the teacher can .serve as discussion leader, modeling the behavior 
nece.s.sary to encourage involvement of all participants, as children learn these be- 
haviors, their small group discussions can be led by one of their peers 

Btiilihn^ Appropriate ExpeUatiom^. The teacher should develop positive but 
appropriate expectations for individual students. This is particularly important in 
a multilingual or multicultural classroom. Brophy and Good offer this advice* 
TcMchcrs can avoid many problems by adopting appropriate general expectations 
dbijui teaching, by learning to recognize their specific attitudes and expectations 
abDUl individual studems. and by learning to monitor their trcatnicm of individ- 
ual students. In particular, it is essential that teachers remember that their 
primary responsibility is to teach, to help each student reach his potential as a 
learner. It is natural "that teachers form differential .attitudes and expectations 
alx)ut different students t)ccausecach student is an Indt. iduaL To the extent that 
lliese are accurate and appropriate, they arc helpful fbr planning ways to meet 
each student s needs. However, they must constantly be monitored and evaluated 
to insure that they change appropriately in response to changes in the students 
(I). 

foiusm^ on Indmdual Progress. The teacher should focus on individual 
progress rather than comparing students to one another. For example, children 
should be encouraged to look at their own progress over a period of time instead 
of trying to figure out whether they are better or worse than their peers, Samples 
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of a students writing can be kept iti a folder, the child can then compare pieces 
of writing done throughout the year, perhaps a piece written in December or 
March with a piece written the previous September. This will give the child an 
opportunity to sec how his or her writing has changed during that time and to talk 
about language^ with other children and with the teacher. 

Similarly, the teacher might tape-record a conversation with each child in t)ie 
class at the beginning of the year and perhaps a second time three or four months 
later. The teacher can play the recordings for each child toward the end of the 
year The child will be interested injhis or her growth, and this affords the teacher 
another opportunity to talk with the child about language. Children who spoke a 
language or dialect other than the primary language or dialect of the classroom at 
the beginning of the year might especially benefit from such a series of tapj:s, and 
the teacher will gain invaluable information about their progress. Agam, from 
Brophy and Good (I) | 

Students should be taught to focusion their own progress over time .... so that 
the classroom norm becomes "dolbcller than yeslerda>" ralhej than "outpcr- 
fomi George " This is a difficult usk to accomplish, because students (and 
teachers) arc used to measuring their worth on a comparative basis with others. 
Nevertheless, if students arc truly to grow in the classroom, they must gain m 
tenrst and skills in self growth and self-e valuation. Obvious!), teachers who 
allow for mdividual assignments (students draw one of ihirt> objects, not the 
same one), will have an easier time inculcaimg iniercsl m masler> rather than 
competition . Ji is important for teachers to become concerned about the proc 
ess of learning, not just about learning products ( 1 ). 
Another aspect of individuali2aton is tailoring the sequence of assignmcnts.for 
specific students. Students can then use their own work as a springboard for their 
next.writing experience. In order for this strategy to work well, the teacher must 
be skilled at observation -w alching children (focusing not only on the child speak- 
ing but also on the child or children who arc listening), looking for changes and 
Indications of progress or need for help, and making adjustments as necessary. 

Using All Subjcit Areas. The teacher should use all available opportunities in 
all of the subject areas to expand children's know ledge and use of language. Math- 
ematics, social studies, science, music, art all provide opportunities to talk and 
write about uses and purposes of language distinct from those in any of the other 
subjects. 

In addition, the teacher can use the world outside of the classroom to develop 
children's understanding of language. This can involve following the develop- 
ment of community events relevant to the children's lives, thinking, reading, 
talking, and writing about matters of national interest, watching and responding 
to television programs and listening to and responding to radio programs, reading 
a :>eries of new spapcr stories, and so on. At the beginning, the teacher can control 
these activities, but the children can gradually assume a nt^jor part of the re- 
sponsibility for generating and expanding them. 

Building Teuiher Professionalism. Finally, teachers should view themselves 
as part of a professional community of educators,, a community to which they can 
and should contribute as well as from which they can learn. Teachers with positive 
self-concepts can see the importance of and will devote the time and energy that 
is required to build the self-concepts of the children in their classroom. 
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Within the school community, tcachcn. can consult wi'th one another, offering 
suggestions, feedback, and support.' A group of teachers might, for example, 
identity a problem they seem to have in common and devise a strategy for taking 
a closer look at the problem and trying out some techniques they think might help 
alleviate it. They can also form a writing group and act as peer editors for one 

another. . " . , ■ . ■ rr i 

Teachers can and should contribute to the inservicf education that is ottered 
by their school district. Reseaah and observation make it clear that teachers have? 
not been adequately trained to help children become effective communicators 
11ns has led in recent years ti a movement to change the curricula of colleges and 
universities-both in their standard courses of study and in theircontinuing.edu- 
cation programs--and to an inservice education focus on fitting the gap left by the 
inadequacy of such training for teachers (2, 5, 8). 

Ot particular interest to teachers who want to contribute to inservice training 
in their own school district might be the work of the National Writing Project The 
developers ol this project agreed "that most teachers do not know how to teach 
writing because they have not been trained as teachers of writing; that inservice 
programs to improve writing instruction should bridge the gap between research 
and practice involving both universities and school districts; and that, given the 
prospect ol lewernew teachers toming into the.schools, curriculum improvement 
should be accomplished through continuous inserv ice programs" (6) The project 
was based on the fundamental premise that teachers who teach writing should be- 
gin by becoming knowledgeable about and comfortable With their own writing 

abilities. . , , 

Begun as the Bay Area Writing Project in 1974, this project has drawn m- 
creasing attention from educators throughout the country as an alternative in the" 
mscrvice education of teachers. The original small group of San Francisco edu- 
cators has grown to a nationwide network of university campus writing centers 
tach center is the site of a program modeled after the Bay Area Writing Project, 
and each develops a cadre of teacher-consultants through invitational summer in- 
stitutes. The teacher-consultants are then responsible for conducting inservice 
programs in schools. 

Summary 

Huck l7) has pointed out that teachers "need to make sense of their own teach- 
ing to know H'/iv they teach as they do in order to be informed teachers. They 
need to question principles underlying certain practices." Understanding their 
own attitudes about communication and their own behaviors with respect to the 
children in their classrooms is a critical first step in this learning process Viewing 
themselves as part of a professional community, working collaboratively with 
other teachers in their schools, and becoming actively involved in the work ot 
professional educational associations arc also important steps in the process 
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